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Weview of sew Wecoks, 
Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, through England, 
during the Reign of King Charles the 
Second (1669.) Translated from the 
Ttalian Manuscript in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence. To which 
is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. l\- 
lustrated with a Portrait of his 
Highness, and Thirty-nine Views. 
4to. pp. 506. London, 1821. 
Cosmo the Third, whose,travels in 
England are now for the first time pre- 
sented to the public, was the son of 
Ferdinand [1. Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and was born in the year 1642. 
His education was entrusted to his mo- 
ther, who, separated from her husband 
and surrounded by priests, permitted 
his yonthful.amind to contract a disgust 
for the pursuits of elegant literature, 
and to cousider the attainment of true 
philosophy as incousistent with his reli- 
gion; thus, ata period when the in- 
tellect is most easily encouraged to en- 
gave in the pursuits of useful know- 
ledge, the mind of Cosino was devoted 
to solitude, or exercised ouly on the 
barren themes of scholastic divinity. 
His mind, thus ea:ly alienated from all 
O¢cupations oF geulus, luimDical to poe- 
trv and masic, aud averse to the natu- 


- Fal vivacity and ealety of youth, found 


no pleasure but in the conversation of 
priests and the ceremonies of the Catho- 
lic religion; and his father, too late 
discovering that error which entrusted 
his education to the materna! care of 
the grand duchess, sought to rectify 
Its defects by au appropriate murriage. 
Many princesses were offered to his 
choice, and, amongst other, one of the 
exiled family ofthe Stuarts ; but the fear 


of giving offence to Cromwell, induced 


Ferdinand to reject this proposal. One 
of the dauvhters of Gaston, Duke of 
tleaus, appeared the most el:vible al- 


liance, and Margaret Louisa, the eld-. 


est, a princess of rare beauty and ex- 
traordinary vivacity, whose hopes had 

Q directed to the’ French throne, 
Was compelled by the authority of 


Otlts XIV. t Ce 2 s 
Vie, Ii © accept the Tuscan a! 








i 


jected an elopement. 


— 
lance. After leaving in his hands a 
protest ugaiust it, she externally con- 
sented with a good grace, and her es- 
pousals were solemuized by proxy, at 


the Louvre, on the i8thof April, 1661. 


Scarcely had the princess arrived in 
Tuscany, when she ‘openly expressed 
an unconquerable disiike to the coun- 
try, a contempt for the people, and an 
abhorrence of every {talian custom. The 
character of Costno, who was proud and 
cold, was little calculated to sooth the 
disappointed feelings of his bride. 
Domestic feuds, which could not be 
coucealed within the palace, soon fol- 
lowed this unhappy union. ~The prin- 
cess, whose conduct fad been highly 
censurable, was for some time exiled 
from the court, and confined to the 
Villa of Paggio a Cajano. She had 
not been long in this solitude, when, 
inpatient of coutinement, she suddenly 
returned to Florence, and throwing her- 
self into the arms of her husband, she 
besought with tears and entreaties a re- 
mission of her offences and oblivion of 
her conduct. <A_ reconciliation took 
place, but very soon after she was detect- 
ed in forming an intrigue witha French- 
man of the lowest rank, a peruquier it 
is supposed, with whom she had pro- 
: This discovery 
produced the necessity of the strictest 
guard being placed upon her conduct, 
aud this restraint still more increased 
her desire of flight; so that, when in 
Pisa, it was discovered that she had 
formed a plan of escape by associating 
with a company of gypsies. So dis- 
vraceful an attemptcould scarcely have 
been credited, had she not been over- 
heard, from a window of the palace, 
carrying on her treaty with these tew 
allies. We will not trace this princess 
through the succeeding years of her 
disgraceful life, which termimated in 
1721. She had been long separated 
from Cosmo, and had resided in 
France; for some time she was ata 
convent at Montmartre, the discipline of 
which she grossly violated, but she still 
had the protection of the french court, 
which shielded her from the revenge of 


her husband, whose monkish solitude | 








had ripened into the most absolute ty- 
ranoy. 

It was. to escape the scenes of do- 
mestic discord, that Cosmo relin- 
quished the happy clime and polished 
society of Florence ; and in the mouth of 
Sept. 1668, he set sail from Leghorn, 
and landed at Barcelona, and passing 
from thence to Madrid, in the usual 
incognito of princes, he traversed the 
whole westero part of Spain, and pros 
ceeded into Portugal. From Lisbon 
he went to Corunna, where he embark- 
ed for Eugland, and afterwards visited 
Holland and Paris. A most elaborate 
account was kept of all that occurred 
in these travels, accompanied by de- 
signs made upon the spot, wherever 
the royal stranger rested, was received, 
or detained. These travels form two 
immense folio volumes in manuscripts 
which are preserved ip the Laurentian 
Library at Florence. That part of 
these travels which relates to our own 
country hasexcited Considerable interest 
among the numerous English travellers 
who haye visited Florence. 


In this history of his travels, Cosmo 
roust be considered as the traveller 
only. Under bis direction, the narra- 
tive, or rather journal, was writteu by 
the celebrated Count Lorenzo Maga- 
lotti, one of the most learned and emi- 
nent characters of the court of Ferdi- 
nand I]. The friendship and corres- 
pondence which this elegant scbolur 
enjoyed with Lord Somers, and Sir Isaac 
Newton (by wham he was denominated 
the ‘ magazine of good taste’), elevates 
the character of the varrative, and adds 
considerably to its interest. 

The ‘period in which these travels 
were undertaken, was not, perhaps, the 
inost favourable to our national cha- 
racter. A lcentious court, which will 
never fail to have an extensive influ- 
euce on the manners of a people, had 
just succeeded the whining hypoerisy 
of Cromwell's puritanical goveroment, 
and the recent restoration of the exiled 
family, had carried the public from re- 
publicauism to a blind and infatua‘ed 
attachment to royalty. The travels of 
Cosmo will, however, be read with 
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great interest, as they afford a transient 
view of the state of society at that time, 
not only in the metropolis, but through- 
outthe kingdom. The drawings made 
of the different towns and houses are 
highly interesting, and when contrasted 
with the present state of many of these 
places, show an advancement which 
could scarcely have been expected, 
even in the course of a century and a 
half. 

This work is said to be a faithful 
translation from the original Italian, 
by a distinguished pen. It is a plain 
and inartificial narrrative, recording 
events as they occurred during the 
progress of the prince, and describing 
places as they really appeared. As il- 
lustrative of England at an interesting 
period, the work is curious and valua- 
ble, and we recret that it has been 
published in a form so expensive, as to 
prevent its being read so universally as 
might have been wished. 

The journal is interspersed with cha- 
racteristic sketches of the inhabitants, 
the court, and nobility ; anaccount of the 
various sects at that time known in 
England, the laws and constitution of 
the country, &c. 

Cosmo embarked at Corunna, on 
board the English ship Portland, on 
the 19th of March, 1669. The cap- 
tain, mistaking the British Channel for 
that of St. George, landed the prince 
in Ireland instead of England; and 
the first description in the journal is 
that of Kinsale, of which we have a 
view. Of this part of Ireland, we are 
told, that— 

‘ The greater part of the inhabitants are 
English, who were restored by the royal 
clemency to the possessions of which they 
had been deprived by the preceding 
kings, and particularly by Cromwell; and 
came to inhabit this island, and having 
established several colonies, gave their 
minds to cominerce. ‘The Catholics of 
Kinsale, who are also scattered over the 
Surrounding territory, are estimated at 
about two hundred; many of them live 
miserably in the country, in mud cabins, 
badly thatched with straw, sleeping on the 
ground on short mats, and subsisting 
chiefly on fish and cockles, which are 
much smaller than the oyster, and are 
found in these seas, adhering to the rocks; 
they have seldom an opportunity of eat- 
ng bread. Since the insurrection of this 
kingdom, they have been considered al- 
most as the people of a conquered coun- 
try, and are treated as slaves, being 
obliged to cultivate the ground, and to ac- 
count to the owner even for their scanty 
profits. ‘They pay to Southwell, the pro- 
prietor of this desert, a guinea and a half 
a year for tlre rent of a cabin and a few 


square yards of land; and for the farms' 





which they rent, thev give three-fourths 
of the produce, reserving to themselves 
only one-fourth. A Catholic priest at 
tends them, who is subordinate to the 
apostolical internuncio cf Flanders, and 
who lives there clandestinely, celebrating 
mass in a house whiere they assemble s¢ 

cretly, to avoid those molestations to 
which they would unquestionably be sub 

ject, if they were discovered ; and each 
person contributes six shillings towards 
his maintenance.’ 

Lord John Roberts was, at that time, 
Viceroy of Ireland, and the profits 
which he received from the government, 
are stated, perhaps, not very correctly, 
at 40,0001. perannum. Having inspect- 
ed some cabins beionging to the pea- 
sants, the prince found they had no 
place to rest upon but the bare earth; 
and, having caused them to be recou- 
noitred for curiosity, he discovered 
that within they lived like wild beasts. 

After remaining in [reland four or 
five days, the prince re-embarked, and, 
touchingat the Scilly Islands, landed at 
Plymouth, where he was received with 
the accustomed salutes from the castle, 
fortress, &c. Among the persons who 
paid their respects to the prince was 
Sir Jonathan Spark, who, we are told, 
possessed an estate ofa thousand pounds 
a-year; consequently, he is considered 
the principal person of the place,’ 
Ten times this sum would not now en. 
title a man to be so considered at Ply- 
mouth, The manufacture of white 
lace was then so common, that, our tra- 
veller says, there was not a cottaye 
in the whole counties of Devon and 
Somerset, where it was not made in 
great quantities. When at Dorchester, 
the prince visited the celebrated Roman 
amphitheatre which is thus des- 
cribed :— 

‘ When the magistrates were gone, his 
highness mounted his horse with his at- 
tendants, and with a retinue composed of 
many of the inhabitants of the town, and 
was conducted by the mayor to see a ce- 
lebrated antiquity, two miles distant, call- 
ed the Roman Camp, and, by the Eng- 
lish, Fossway, it being an ancient tradi- 
tion, that the Roman armies, who subdued 
this country, were there reduced to straits 
on a certain occasion. A little more than 
two musket shots from the place, is seen 
an elevated mound of earth, more than 
twice the height of a man, of an oval 
form, which served for a theatre, as the 
inhabitants have a notion, judging not only 
from the shade as before-mentioned, but 
from its having an inclination or declivity 
similar to that of theatres. It appears ra- 
ther that this might be an advanced post, 
it being betwixt the camp and the town, 
and having, as they say, a subterraneous 
passage, by which it communicates with 
it; moreover, another similar enclosure, 


oS 








of a circular form, situated in another dj- 
rection with respect to the larger fortifica- 
tion, appears to favour this supposition, 
At last you reach the camp, which, in- 
tead of being composed of earth convey- 
ed thither, appears very clearly to have 
been an isolated mountain, and cut all 
round into three ‘tiers of very high en- 
trenchments, distinct from each other, 
with wide ditches between. ‘The. shape 
cannot be exactly ascertained, appearing 
for the most part circular; but in some 
places the angles may be clearly perceiy- 
ed, yet without one’s being able accu- 
rately to distinguish the plan. ‘Lhere are 
in all two entrances; before each of 
which the three tiers of entrenchments 
multiplied into numerous other fortifica- 
tions, which served perhaps better to se- 
cure the ingress, as it is at present the 
custom to conceal the gates of fortresses 
behind a double half moon. Hillocks of 
earth, which are reported to bave been 
monuments of Roman soldiers and cap- 
tains, are scattered all over the surround- 
ing country, and extend tothe distance of 
thirty miles in every direction.’ 

On his way to town, Cosmo stopped 
at Wilton, ‘the country house’ of the 
Earl of Pembroke, which was then, as 
now, celebrated for its rich furniture 
and splendid productions of the fine 
arts :— 

‘Here his highness returned the visit 
of a young unmarried daughter of the 
earl (another being married to the Baron 
Paulet) and dined. ‘There was prepared 
for his highness, at the,head of the table, 
anarm-chair, which he insisted upon the 
young lady’s taking; upon which the earl 
instantly drew forward another similar 
one, in which the serene prince sat, in the 
highest place; all the rest sitting upon 
stools. His highness obliged the earl to 
take the place nearest to him, though in 
his own house; and there were at table, 
besides all his highness’s gentlemen, the 
sheriff and several other gentlemen, In all 
sixteen. ‘Lhe dinner was superb, and 
served in anoble style; they remained at 
table about two hours. In the course of 
the afternoon, his highness went down In- 
to the garden, and entertained himself a 
long time in conversation with the earl 
alone; and as it was nearly sun-set, he 
walked about the garden, through the cen- 
tre of which flows ariver called the Nad- 
der, which passes under a bridge on a le- 
vel with the ground, and produces trout 
in abundance. His highness went to see 
the grotto, rough-cast with pumice stone 
and cockle shells ; several fountains that 
play in different ways; some rooms neW* 
ly built, as well for pleasure as for the 
convenience of a foundry; and the maze 
park, and whatever else of the pleasurable 
and agreeable the nature and character © 
the country affords. He then went to 
view the rest of the palace, which Is riche 
ly ornamented with many pictures of Van- 
dyke ; and as evening now drew near, 
went back to Salisbury, accompanied by 
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the same persons who had attended him in 
the morning. His highness there under- 
stood that a great number of ladies of the 
province were assembled at the house of 
a lady, a widow of the family of Platt, 
who said that they intended to come and 
see his highness sup; he, therefore, 
caused it to be signified to them, that, 
without taking that trouble, he would visit 
them at the place where they were. ‘This 
he did, and passed half an hour in their 
company, standing ; during which time, 
two of them sang an English air very in- 
differently—the fault either of the music 
or of the singers. Having taken leave of 
them, he returned home, retiring at his 
usual hour.’” 

When the prince reached Brentford, 
he was met by a gentleman of the 
King’s bed chamber, with two of his 
majesty’s carriages and five of the 
royal servants, to congratulate him on 
his arrival, and to offer him the royal 
palace of Somerset House for his resi- 
dence ; but this he declined in order to 
preserve his incognito, and went to the 
house of the Earl of St. Albans, which 
had been prepared for him. Here le 
remained three days before he could go 
out, ‘so little punctual or anxious was 
the person who had the care of provid- 
ing his highness’s dresses.” Our mo- 
dern tailors would scarcely have de- 
tained him three hours without equip- 
ping himcompletely. The prince hav- 
ing got dressed in the English fashion, 
visited Westminster Abbey, the ruins 
of St. Paul’s, and the Royal A rademy, 
from the account of which we make an 
extract :-— 

“It has for its coat of arms, a field of 
silver, denoting a blank tablet, enlivened 
with the motto “ Nullius in verba,’ to 
shew that they do not suffer themselves 
to be induced by passion and prejudice, 
to follow any particular opinions. The 
cabinet, which is under the care of Doc- 
tor Robert Hook, a man of genius, and of 
much esteem in experimental matters, 
was founded by Daniel Colwal, now trea- 
Surer of the academy, and is full of the 
greatest rarities, brought from the most 
distant parts; such as quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, serpents, insects, shells, feathers, 
seeds, minerals, and many petrifactions, 
Mummies, and guins; and every day, in 
order to enrich it still more, the acade- 
miclans contribute every thing of value 
Which comes in their hands, so that in 
time it will be the most beautiful, the 
largest, and the most Curlous, in respect 
to natural productions, that is anv where 
to be found. Amongst these curiosities, 
the most remarkeble are an ostrich, whose 
yours —_ et Sen alive; an herb, 
be heen. br ry Feedage of a thrush; 
wed pl ary Be ws oor, tanned, with the 
of <0 teestet cag get but more worthy 
iin . an all the rest, 1s a clock, 

*€ Movements are deriyed from the 
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vicinity of a loadstone, and it is so adjust- 
ed as to discover the distance of countries, 
at sea, by the longitude. ‘Towards this, 
the planets or satellites of Jupiter, are of 
great service, by the observation of whose 
eclipses (these succeeding one another 
almost every day) they are studying to 
find out a method of forming astronomical 
tables, in order to discover the true me- 
ridians of the earth; for the different me- 
ridians will be shewn by the diiferent 
heurs at which they will happen, when 
observed at different places, beginning 
from the east, and proceeding westward 
The academy has a library (given also by 
iny Lord Henry Howard, and continually 
increasing In the number of its book:) for 
the convenience of the acadeinicians, and 
particularly of the two professors, who are 
to live in the said college (as soon as the 
fund from which their stip d is to be 
paid, can be arranged,) in the apartmeuts 
preparing for that purpose, distinct from 
the halls and chambers appropriated to 
the meeting and to the council ; and it is 
to be their duty to refer to the society, all 
subjects on which their opinion shail be 
required, and to collect the philosophical 
and mechanical experiments from the au- 
thors who shall be di-cussed, in order to 
facilitate the discovery of truth.’ 
(To be concluded in our next. } 
— +e 


Italy. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
4io. pp. 840. Loidon, 1821. 
It has been the good fortune of Lady 
Morgan, (and to one who possesses so 
much vanity as her ladyship, it must 
be peculiarly agreeable,) that she has a 
bookseiler who keeps her name conti- 
nually before the public. Her last 
production, * France,’ had scarcely run 
the gauntlet of the reviews, in some of 





which it was, perhaps, treated with tuo | 


much severity, when it was announced, 
that her ladyship was residing in {taly, 
and would soon furnish a volume on 
the subject. From that moment up 
to the present hour, Lady Morgan and 
Italy have figured in newspaper para- 
vraphs in all the varieties of puff pre- 
lusive, puff oblique, and puff direct ; 
and the birth of an heir to the House 
of Bourbon did not appear of half so 
much importance to the family, as this 
last offspring of her ladyship’s fertile 
pen did to the public library books«l- 
ler of Conduit Street. Whenever we 
see these pompous announcements and 
attempts to forestall the public opi- 
nion, we become somewhat suspicious, 
and the old proverb of * great cry and 
little wool’ involuntarily forces iliself 
upon us. 

That Lady Morgan is an agreeable 
writer, and possesses considerable ta- 
lents, those who have read her novels 
will readily admit; but it is in fiction 


and romance alone that she shines, and 


when she ventured to quit it,—in her 
work on France (we are wrong, she did 
not quit it),—she evidently committed a 


great error. 
scarcely necessary to revert. 


To that work, it is now 
Every 


one acquainted with France, and partu- 
cularly those acquainted with Lady M. 
during her residence there, knows that 
it 1s a tissue of mis-statements, gross 


perversions, and unwarrantable assum p= 


tions; it was, however, in spite of the 
silly affectation of the author, a pleas- 
ing work, and was read with interest. 


The present volumes are ushered to 


the world without preface or dedica- 


tion; an advertisement, briefly stating 
that it has been composed from a 


journal kept during a residence im 





italy, in the years 1819-20, and that 
the notes on law, statistics, and on lite- 
rary disputes, together with the appen- 
dix on the state of medicine, have, at 
the author’s request, been contributed 
by Sir C, Morgan. ' 
kind of her ladyship, to divide her lite- 
rary honours with her husband, and 
thus afford him the only chance, we 
suspect, he could ever have of being in 
the least degree known in the republic 
of letters. 


This is really very 


The work was not published until 


Thursday, which is much teo tate in 
the week to allow us to es.:mate its 
literary merit; we muy, however, ob- 
serve that, primd facic, we like it bet- 
ter than her ‘ France,’ although it shares 


largely in the faults of that much 


talked-of production. The work com- 


mences with an historic sketch of Italy ; 
this is followed by an account of the 
passage of the Alps, and descriptions 
of Piedmont, Lombardy, Genoa, Par- 
ina, Bologna, Tuscany, Kiome, Naples, 
and Venice; such is the order of her 
ladyship’s lucubrations on Italy. The 
first volume, to which we shall at pre- 
sent confine ourselves, terminates with 
Bologna, or rather with Sir Charles 
Morgan’s Medical Appendix. ‘ Give 
physic to the dogs," we say, for 
our attentions shall be devoted to 
the lady exclusively. In coutrastiug 
the facility with which the Alps are 
How passed, with the dangers that 
formerly accompanied the attempt, her 
ladyship displays ber political partiail- 
ties. She says,— 

‘All that bad been danger, difficulty, 
and sutiering, but twenty years back, Was 
now safe, facile, and enjoyable; secure 
beyond the reach of accident, sublime be- 
yond the reach of thought. Legttimate 
princes! dive righted sovereigns | 
louses of France, Austria, and Savey! 
“hich of you have done this?” ‘Lhere 
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is not one among vou, descendants of a the calendar. The eneagement was pro” 
Clovis, a Barbarossa, or an Amadeus, but visional: no cure no pay. But the battle 
av, in safe conscience, shake his inno- | was won, the French were beaten, and 
cent head, and answer, “Thou can-t not. the saint called for his church. Victor, 
say “twas I did ii!"’"—Neither does the, however, begged a long day, and ten 
world accuse you.’ years elapsed before the work of grati- 

Her ladyship is right; it was Napo- | tude began. Being a prince as renowned 


Je« l not the d lants of Clovi ‘for his wisdom as his piety, he endea- 
) ) . » . che s VIS ’ ' 
eon and vot the descendan Da oii ie Geek ak a tee tina 


or Barbarossa, who made the road over} 344. instead of a spick and span new 
the Alps; aud this fact, so very mew, “church, he obliged his architect, Philip 
recommend to Mathews, as an addition | Juvava, to use a quantity of old columns, 
to his soug on truisms. In the route; which had Jong lain on bis hands. The 
to Turin, the fruitfuiness of nature in| saint was done by the knowing one, [how 
vines, groves of mulberries, and fields; elegant !i and the cupola of the Superga, 
of ripening corn, was contrasted | distigured by torses and ill- matched pil- 
Selle seed chain weil tine tellin, | lars, remains a monument of the difficulty 
hats ° of getting kings to remain true to their 
asc aye - treaties, even when heaven itself is a par- 
‘Tt is in these laughing vales that beg- | ty jn the aereement.’ 
gary assumes its most disgusting raree, | In the iegitimate abuse which this 
| 
| 








and that want and penurv are not the least vas 
gentle lady heaps on all legitimates, the 


evils the wretched have to contend with. | | ¢ Sardini: Re Sag Sr eagle 
As often as we stopped to change horses, | !g Of Sardinia comes tn for his share. 


groupsof miserable be ngs craw led round, | His restoration in 1815 1s thus des- 
aud raised the deafening cry of ‘Carita, | cribed. © His majesty of Jerusalem 
ELiemosina,”’ in the name of those negli- | and Cyprus, after a retreat of fifteen 
gent saints who had: abandoned them to! years in his island of Sardinia, returned 
€saFy species of physical evil. All the | from his government of the Anchovies, 
maladies incidental to the Alpine region | accompanied by an odd fish (his grand 


seemed here accumulated. Some were!_ - a . 2s ; , 
} vizer Count Cerutti) Ins priest, his ma- 
blind, others devoured with scrophula, : 


and few had their entire complement of |” : 
limbs and senses. Bat by far the most | tn soldiers, which he had daily exer- 
shocking objects were the Cretins *, here cised in the queen’s drawing recom.’ 
strikingly numerous; and their ideot chat-| The account of the King’s remodelling 
ter and wild laugh were more fearful than | his government for sixpence is amusing 
even maimed limbs aad distorted forms. am f true. When he Saw the alterae- 
© pposed to these groups usually stuod tions that had been made during his 
tlhe mistress of the pot-house, with a head 
piled with towers of lace and ribbons, in 
all the opulence and pride of the Pied- 
montese toilet, the spruce gens d’armes, 
with whom sbe coquetted, the whiskered 
coipoial of the village detachment quaf- 
fing his boccale at the door, and the sleek, 
sly, well fed friar again permitted to pre- | 
sent his scrip and his benedictte at every 
ate,’ ; 
The flippant manner in which Lady 
Niorgan speaks of religion and religious 
ceren onies, however extravagant thev 


absence— 

‘He invoked every saint in the calen- 
| dar to witness his astonishment and indig- 
/nation; and called upon his ‘* bosom’s 
counsellor, his better self,’ Ceruttt, to 
know what was to be done, how the frag- 
ments of the ancient structure were tu be 
collected, how put together, and by whom. 
Cerutti laughed at the roval consterna- 
tion; and told the King, that for about 
six-pence of Piedmontese inoney, he 
would build up the ancient government 
, dé bel nuova. Vhe sixpence advanced, 
may be, is, to say the least of it. inbad | the old ininister hobbled off, and in less 
taste, and ill accords with the liberality | than an hour ;:eturned with a court calen- 
she professes, Speaking of Turin, she | dar, or red book for the year 1790. 
S25S i— ‘“«Theie Sire,’”’ said he, “ is your govern- 

*But all the churches in Tuiin yield in | Ment ready made, Replace all the per- 
consequence and celebrity to the Super- wind Mats tind here, who are still living, 
ga, which crowns tire steepest and least | and All up the vacancies ; and then, for 
accessible mountain in the vicinage of the price of this book, found on a stall 
the capital. This splendid church rose to | 98" your majesty’s palace, you. have 
fulfil a vow of Victor Amadeus, who pro- | YOU" government re-established without 
nised, that if his patron saint should res- trouble.” ‘7 he King was enchanted ; 
cue him from the ciatches of the French, the active ministry of the previous regime 
who were then (.700) advancing to the | Were. immediately banished; and in a 
very gatesof Vurin, ander the Duc de! '®&* cays little remained of the former 
Vandome, he’ wou'd build him such ¢ | S¥8’e™, but the abuses which it suited the 
church as should Sid. re siffler les sei pens | new order of things to retain.’ 
de lenrie, in the breast of every saiat in} Lady Morgan denies the charge made 

* *Cretinism is a manifest degradation of against the French soldiery of firing at, 
tl.e organization, accompanied by imperfect os- | ain otherwise matilating Leonardo da 
BMeation, as iv rickets.’ | Viata’s iresco of the Last Supper ia the 
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donua, his court, and a dittle army of 
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convent of the Dominicans. She says 
the story is entirely false, although we 
have the authority of Eustace and other 
travellers to the contrary. We quote 
her ladyship’s account :— 

‘When the French army arrived at 
Milan, some caval y were quartered jy 
the convent, which had previously been 
devoted to military services, atid the 
horses were stabled in the retectory, 
by order of the subaltern Milanese au. 
thorities, who had the direction of this 
measure of police. A young French of 
ficer, who had heard something of the 
picture, was the first to discover the risk 
to which it was exposed, and hastened to 
inform the commander-in-chief of the 
circuinstance, who arrived in time to save 
this precious monument, which might 
have fallen a sacrifice to the brutal igne- 
rance, not of the Preach, but of the per- 
sons who superintended their quarters, 
The circumstance of the pistol shots is 
universaily denied. We took some pains 
to discover any trace of such violence; 
but if even a siigle shot had been fired 
by some wanton individual, it is now im- 
possible to verify the fact.’ 

‘When the French arrived in Milan, 
no part of the picture remained untnjur- 
ed but the sky (which, being painted 
in ultramarine, a colour not easily decom. 
posed by moisture, had resisted the inju- 
ries of tine), the three figures of the apos- 
tles to the left, which had beeu restored 
by Ballotti, andthe piofanations of Mazza. 
‘Lhe barbarians, therefore, who have de- 
stroved it, are the salt-petre which exudes 
fioin the wall, the smoke of the iainps, 
the good cheer of the monks, and—Sig- 
nore Mazza.’ 

It is veuerally known that, in order 
to open a communication from the kit- 
chen of the convent te the refectory, a 
door was made throuch this pieture ; it 
is through the legs of the principal f- 
sure, and that the figure of our Savi- 
our; ‘thus’ says Lady M. ‘the last 
supper was destroyed, that the Abbot's 
dioner might be served hot.’ Amoug 
the establishments at Milan, there is one 
of singular interest : an Egyptian school 
formed for the subjects of the Pacha. 
This school has already sent back some 
clever draughtsmen, chemists, and ma- 
thematiciaus. Besides the living lan- 
guaves and natural sciences, the bovs 
ure taught to work in making machi- 
nery of the fiver kinds, in order to intros 
duce at home the European arts, which 
are yet unpractised there. Jn the Cava 
Trivulzio, there area few good pictures, 
and the library is singularly rich in 
MSS, and in sare and precious editions, 
of the fifieenth century. Among the 
vreatest rarities may be noticed a Ms. 
Dante, and a sort of Album of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, where a paye of geo- 
metry is fullowed by a page of carica= 
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tures, taken perhaps from Borghetta, 
where he ased to seek them on mar- 
ket days; and a vocabulary is sue- 
ceeded by a sketch that pourtrayed all 
the divimty of his own genius, * Auo- 
ther still more curious object, is a pri- 
mer, or school book, written and beau- 
tifally illuminated by Leonardo for 
the use of the young Maximilian, son 
of S orzadel Moro, the usurping Duke 
of Milan.’ 

Our fair author gives a melancholy 
picture of the state to witeh the Mila- 
nese are reduced under Austrian domi- 
nation. The viceroy has no power, or 
rather does not presume to exercise it, 
even in the merest trifle, without con- 
sulting the court at Viecua:— 

‘On one occasion, he wrote for leave to 
ermit the Milanese to mask in the carni- 
val, and the answer arrived from = the 
Aulic Council—the first week in Lent !! 
Another tine, he wrote for leave to fillthe 
Arena with water, in order, during a 
course of severe weather, to form a sheet 
ofice, and enable the young Milanese to 
skate. There being nothing suspected of 
being suspicious in this proposal, it was 
cheerfully granted, and a brevet expeclit- 
ed in all possible haste, which arrived in 
Milan—early in the month of July!!! 
All papers relative to administrative af 
fairs, however trivial, are sent to Vienna, 
and, sooner or later, are returned to Italy. 
The porters in the public offices are very 
poor, and paper is dear at Vienna. ‘They 
take all the half sheets which remain 
blank, and thus the other halves, being 
loose, are readily lost. Sometimes they 
even take pieces written on one side. 
When this was made the subject of reiter- 
ated complaints, the viceroy at last was 
stimulated to proimise that he would 

write to Vienna.’ 

We shall now, for the present, con- 
tent ourselves with separating a few 
of the most piquant anecdotes, or pas- 
sages, that remain in the first volume, 
reserving the whole of the second for 
hext week :— 

The Duc de Richelicu.—‘ During our 
delightful residence on the Lake of Co- 
mo, we frequently used to walk to a fron- 
lier village of Italian Switzerland, called 
Chiasso. Although the bairier, with its 
Placard of ** Swiss Territory,”’—Territoria 
Svizzera—is scarcely two miles from the 
town of Como, the difference between the 
character and manners and physiognomy 
of the people, is most striking. Oneeven- 
ng, we observed a large, but faded tree, 
planted in the main street; on enquiring, 
we found it had been placed there to ce- 
lebrate the birth-day of William Tell. 
A few days before, the Duc de Richlieu, 
the present minister of France, then visit- 
ing the beauties of Como, drove with the 
Austrian commandant to Chiasso ; he 
Was struck by the appearance of this tree, 
and asked what it meant. Some of the 


people replied, “ It is the tree of liber- 
ty.’’ The duke took off his hat, made it a 
bow, and said jocosely,— ‘* Bonjour, mon 
ami, heureusement tu ne fleuris plus.’ 

‘ Holy Adveriisement, at Como, in 1819 
— The artificial fireworks, which the pub- 
lic (the municipality,) of Como. had pre- 
pared, to evince its joy on the occasion of 
the desired arrival of their royal and im- 
perial majesties, in this royal city, of- 
fer, this year, the means of celebrating in 
asingular manner, the festival of Saint 
Abbondio, patron of the city and diocese 
of Como. ‘To this effect «ill contribute 
the afore-mentioned fire-works, ceded by 
the municipal congregation to the pious, 
who propose, in concert with the autho- 
rilies, to set fre (incendiare) to the gran- 
diosa macchina, which represents a tem- 
ple, on the evening of the thirty-first of 
August, the festival-of our holy protector; 
and thus, in an extraordinary manner, a ‘d 
to the usual pomp of the cathedral, where, 
with due veneration, the service will be 
solemnized by our lord the bishop. Un- 
der these fortunate circumstances, all the 
faithful may partake of the treasures of 
the Papal Benediction, of a plenary indul- 
gence, and, at the same time, profit by 
the spectacle of the artificial fire-works.— 
Como, 14th of August, 1819. Printed by 
Carlantonia Ostinelli, Episcopal Printer.’ 

© Palace of Oliver Cromwell at Genoa, 
—We were, one evening, visiting the ele- 
gant villa, and enjoying the view from the 
singular gardens of Signore Carlo di Ne- 
gro, when a gentleman pointed out to 
us a yellow palace, built, he said, by Oli- 
ver Cromwell, of Engiand! A _ fact so 
startling, so contrary to all historical pro- 
babilitv, is thus cleared up and establish- 
ed. Sir Horation Pallavicini was collec- 
tor of the Pope’s taxes in England, in the 
reign of Queen Mary. On the death of 
that bigot princess, and on the changes in 
the religion of the country, Pa lavicini 
forgot to go back to Rome; remained in 
England; married a noble lady, and built 
a superb Italian palace on English ground, 
with the money intended to raise palaces 
for Papal nephews in Rome. In 1801, 
the lady Anne Pallavicini, bis widow, 
married a Mr. Oliver Cromwell, who ac- 
companied her to Genoa, to arrange the 
affairs of ber late husband. ‘There they 








continued to reside, and he is suppposed 
to have built that yellow palace, which is 
still called the § Palace of Oliver Crom- 
well.’ 

The church of St. Lorenzo, at Ge- 
noa, is celebrated for a most sacred re- 
lic, the *Sagro Cattno,’ a dish of one 
entire and perfect emerald, satd to be 
that on which our Saviour ate his last 
supper. This dish had been carried 


uway by the royal crusaders, wheu they | 


took Cesarea in Palestine, in the 
twelfth ceutury. [It was once pledged 
for nine thousand five hundred livres, 
and when redeemned and replaced, was 
put under a particular guard, and 


only exposed once a year, -Millious 
knelt before it; and the penalty on the 
bold bat zealous hand that touched it 
with a diamond, was a thousand gokt 
ducats. ‘The French, on entering Italy, 
seized this relic, and, submitting it to 
the Institute of Paris, this emerald dish 
was discovered to bea piece of green 
vlass ! 

While at Bologna, Lady Morgan 
was taken to hear a celebrated preach- 
er, the Canonico ***, and hig sermon, 
both for its manner and mattet, was ex- 
tremely curious :— 


‘ Like all the Italian preachers, he had 
a conventional style and jesticulation; he 
commenced each phrase witn a sort of 
whining cant,—then suddenly droppi 
his declamatory tone, he adopted a fans 
liar gossipping manner, the mest humour 
ous and effective that can be imagired, 
alternately twirling his cap, taking it off, 
or putting it on; oF appealing to the 
crucifix, (which is abways affixed to the 
sides of the pulpit in Italy.) His subject. 
was charity. ‘ Charity,” he said, ‘is the 
love of your reighbour; | say,’ he con 
tinued, emphasizing the word, ‘in the 
homely expression and homely sense. cf 
the scriptures, meaning, literally, your 
neighbour, whom you should love through 
Christ, (the church,) ard not in the vague 
sense of modern philosophy, which talks 
of humanity and philanthropy, and such 
jargon, (questo égergone, Christiani met ;) 
but this sort of charitv, my dear Chris- 
tians, means murder and spoliation, which 
is the true object of philosephy. Chariiy, 
my dear Christians, is a mantle made net 
only to cover your own sins, but the sins 
of your neighbour.” Here he paused 
and shook a little tin-box, on which a 
friar went about collecting, and the 
preacher proceeded, ‘* Charity ts silent 
ona neighbour’s. frailties. It does vot, 
like philosophy, attach vices to a class; 
for the chartty of moderu philosophy is 
to exclaim against hoiy mether church, 
With these philosophers, (¢ monachi sono 
Jurfanti, % preti birbanti,) monks are 
rogues, and priests robbers.””’ Here he 
fixed his eve on some young men, and at 
his familiar question of ‘ Cher pensasi 
Christiant mer?” (What think ye, my 





| Ch istians+) there was a general thter, 
| Phen putting on his cap, after a jong 
pause, he opened another exordium, in the 
| usual nasal whine, which he concluded by 
| saying, “Charity, my Christians, bids 
| you open yqurimant’e wide, so—and close 
| it upon the sinner, so’? —here most grace- 
fu'ly he tmitated the act with his own 
| robe; “ for the sum of charity is to give 
| and to forgive.”” Here he again rattled 
| his box, and his coadjutor again resum- 
| ed his office, and zgain collected from 
| the congregation. | He preached as they 
| ail do in ltaly—exrtempore; and, after 
| ashort pause, resumed his sermon, ap- 
| parently at the entrance of fresh auditor. - 
' who scemced to change every twenty mi, 
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nutes, and to come in and go out as a 
thing of course.’ 

Here we leave her ladyship for the 
present, and we congratulate her ad- 
mirers, either on her imperfect know- 
lédge of Italian or her moderation in 
using it; for although she brings her 
French phrases pretty freely into ac- 
tion, yet she istolerably sparing of Ita- 
lian ones. Her ladyship still remem- 
bers the severe criticism of the Quarter- 
ly Review, and loses no opportunity 
of showing her resentment, though we 
confess, in every effort that we have 
yet seen, her attacks are very impotent. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


— ——2 (@>——___ 


Takings; or, the Life of a Collegian. 
A Poem. lilustrated by Tweuty- 
six Engravings, from Desicns by 
R. Dagley, Author of § Select Gems 
from the Antique,’ &e. &e. Royal 
8vo. pp. 184. London, 182). 

THe first title of this work, ‘ Takings,’ 

appeared to us so unpromising, that 


haa we not seen the name of Mr, Dag- 
ley, whose eminence as an artist, gives 


great value to every thing with whieh 
he is connected, we should sc arcely 
lave ventured en taking wp the wo 
lest, among all other takings, we s| eons 
ave been taken in. A slight olance 
at a few of the etchings, and the peru- 
sal of half a dozen pages, soon con- 
vinced us how groundless bad been our 
fears, 
great merit. It is a proof of the versa- 
tily of Mr. Dagley’s talents, that he 
shines 3 almost equally j in the serious and 
the ludicrous inart, and there can scurce- 
ly be a stronger contrast than his draw- 
lugs from the antique gems, and his 
caricatures in * flim flams,’ which, 
though his first effort in that line, was 
so completely successful, that a lite- 
rary friend suceested the word ‘ Tak- 
ings,’ as furnishing a good subject for 
his comic pencil. T he. hint was taken, 
and the result appears in the present 
volume, 

The poem was written to illustrate 
or introduce the pictures, and not to 
be illustrated by them, as stated in the 
title; and, therefore, considerable al- 
lowance might be made for a_ poet 


adapting his muse to the feelings of 


another, but, in the present case, no 
indulgence of that sort is necessary, 
the poem itself being a very clever pro- 
duction. 

The poem is in six cantos, and Is the 
history of Tom Takeall, a gay thought- 
less Oxonian, tracing his progress in 
life, in taking leaps, advice, measures, 
notice, bets, amusements, courage, 





and thatthe work is reaily oue of 





lessons, a-miss, alm, nothing, some- 
thing, stitches, hints, time, pledges, 
little, likenesses, home, comfort, physic, 
flight, thought, pleasure, all, caudle. 
To follow the author through all these 
takings, each of which is the subject 
of an excellent design, would be an 
undertaking, on which we dare not 
venture; we shall, therefore, imitate 
our hero in one thing, that of ‘taking 
leaps,’ 
the sketches to another. Tom, after 
laking leaps in hunting, is found, 
thor ih very reluctantly, “taking advice 
from his father; he, however, does 
not follow the aibvlee but— 

‘In pleasure’ 
Consumes his days, and each succeeding night ; 
And tix’d a fashionable name to get, 
Gets fushionably very deep in debt.’ 
elf largely of “the 
dashing tailor’s never-failing aid,’ and 
when he presents his account, quiets 
him by another order, until at last he 
wis— 


2 


s chase 


Tom avails him: 


‘ Content to give his biils; 
This met the tailor’s—Each bill had a brother 5 
One good turn always must deserve another,’ 


This brings us to taking measures: 
‘In ancicnt times, la 
And tooth for tooth. 
courts driven, 
To Fashion’s haunts has b 
Vinere bili for bill is uniformly given. 
The dealer’s bill is given for doubic pay, 
The purchaser gives his—to run away. 
hes measures—Snip his bill had 
I mean Tom’s bill, (twas over due 
moons,) 
And now appear’d to measure for a coat 
And inexpressibles—or pantaloons. 
“T have you now,” said he,—“ i’ve made 
hit, 
I know you’re partial to a close good jit.” 


w gave for eye an eye, 
mys. are Cc. Pie. 
This rule, from law- 


-en compell’d to fly, 


qc 4 ‘ . m4 
Snip too got, 


s0mec 


other came, 


ite was beyond 


So he departed, and a 
“ His man,” thought Tom. 
dispute. 
“ Your name is Takeail, 
same.” 
“JT come to you about a little suit ;” 
ome parchiment slips he shew’d, which made 
Tom stare, 
For these seem’d broader than the others were. 


I presume.” ‘The 


With indignation he began to foam, 

“1 hate,” he cried, $* this round-about delay; 

Your master measured 5 bring the things soon 
hi iii , 

I cannot tarry trifling here all day.” 

“© No, sil, you can’t, sir,—that is very true. 
bring the things hi I cone to bring home 
you,” ’ 

This was a bailiff, who arrests Tom ; 
but, in going towards the prison, Tom 
leads him into a man trap, when, giv- 
inv him ‘leg bail,’ he escapes. Tom 
becomes a cambler, f igures at Newmar- 
ket, 1n taking bets, and at the Moulsey 
Hurst, taking amusement. We after- 
wards find him taking a-miss, that is, 


eloping with a young lady from a 


: ! 
101. 


which we must do frem one of 
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boarding school, whose brother chal. 
lenges Tom, and they take aim at each 
other, but both, fortunately, miss; a 
second shot was demanded, when Tom 
was wounded, but recovers. He now 
runsa career of great misery, and goad- 
ed by want, contemplates turning high- 
wayman, but ts fortunately diver ‘ted 
from the terrible project by taking 
hints ;— 

‘By conscience driven to rob, Tom hired a 

horse, 

Pass’d to the road, and now about to mount, 
Tried to suppress misgivings and remorse, 

Wien two bleach’d felons, sent to theis ac- 

count, 
High on a gibbet rivetted 
Made him take fearful Aints 
sion.’ 

Tom sets off to Margate, and com- 
mences portrait-painter and author, 
He sends a play to Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and hastens to know whether or 

not it had been accepted :— 


- And there he found it waiting, cut and dry. 
As eapticus scribblers grumble at delay, 
The kind intent to gratify, 
Printed while Tom wrote the 


attention ;— 
from their suspen- 


1eSSEL, 
the answer 
ee 
pir . 
A good exp edient this, becanse one call 
light easily be made to serve for all.’ 

The insult which the great lessee 
offers to those who submit dramatic 
productions to him, by returning a 
printed answer, 1s happily burlesqued 
é' Serpe 
in the § Drury Letter of Rejection,’ as 
follows:— 

‘« T am instructed to return you, sir, 
The a tteneh inet ” (a blank Tom stared 
to see, 
Left by the printer f of the manager), 9 

“ By you submitted to great Mr. E. 

The reasons he your p! vt thinks aninviting 
You'll spare me the necessity of writing. 
“ But they are founded, it should be expressed, 

On strict impartiality, (which force 
Must give them), and attention too—the best,” 

(The best in quality was meant, of course 5 
The manager could not intend to say, 

He much in quantity had thrown away.) 
“ And Mr. E.—don’t let it make you blush, 

Is flatter’d by the preference you, who sent 
A tragedy not worth a single rush, 

Have thus evinced for his establishment. 

Its interests still he hopes will be your care, 
And further has the honour to declare, 
“ That all his doors, “tis his determination, 

Shall open wide to each aspiring bard— 

To talents of all kinds in every station, 
That Mr. E. can sanction or reward 5 

So do not for a moment be deluded, 
To think that merit is with you excluded.” 


Tom becomes embarrassed, and is 
arrested and thrown into the Fleet, 
where, in a wretched third-floor room 
immersed,’ he ‘abandoned hope and 
yielded to despair.’ Sickness 1s added 
to his other miseries, and he is on the 
verge of a death by starvation, when 
his father visits him. ‘Tom expresses 
his contrition, is released, and gets mar 
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ried,—his moral character, of course, 
re-established. Independent of the 
main story, which is written in-a chaste 
and happy vein of satire, there are 
some charming episodes, both of a co- 
mic and serious character, one or two 
of which we shall quote. Among the 
designs which we have noticed, (and 
they are all worthy of a distinct notice, 
if our limits permitted it) there is one 
intitled Tuking Pleasure. A cockney, 
with his wife on one arm, Is dragging 
behind him a small shay, in which two 
children are seated ; while a little boy, 
and a dog who carries his master’s 
cane in his mouth, completes this fa- 
mily picture. Tom is ona visit to Mr. 
Wiggins, when he learns the ¢ day’s 
disaster’ of the pleasure taking cou- 
ple:— 
* Just then the knocker sounded an approach, 
Some one appeared impatient to get shelter, 
And while they heard retire a hackney-coach, 
Entered a comely couple, helter-skelter. 


“ Here! here has been a pretty job of jobs!” 
Cried Mrs. first, and after Mr. Hobbs. 


« What! what’s the matter?” every body cried, 
The lady answered, ** You must know, to- 
day 
We thought of taking pleasure—so we hied 
To Highgate, with our pretty children’s shay, 
Which Mr. Hobbs bought Kitty for a fairing, 


. To give the little dears a little airing. 


“And there we drawed ’em in such pleasant 
places, 
They seemed at least a hundred miles from 
town,— 
When suddenly, full bang in all our faces, 
Torrents of rain in deluges came down. 
So Mr. Hobbs’s coat and hat got soil’d, 
And my new sarsnet gown completely spoil’d. 


“My parasol, used for an wmbereller, 
Saved me but little e’en beneath a tree; 

And while we stood up, every saucy feller 
Seem’d quite delighted our distress to see. 

So we was fore’d to leave behind our shay, 

And in the Highgate stage to come away.” 

“ Yes,” said the husband, “ and poor Pompey’s 

gone ; 

You know how well he carried.—I to jail 


Could send the rogue, who, when the storm 
came on, 


Tied a tin kettle to his faithful tail : 
He dropped, and I have lost through this vile 
trick 
My bamboo cane, my Sunday walking-stick. 


“> : 
haben warn me how I pleasure take agains 
Spoiled hat and coat, and half-destroyed my 
wig.”— ; 
« Wound ; 
But,” cried the wife, “ we nearly half this pain 
. Had saved, if you, like others, kept your gig. 
efore we goes abroad another day, 


I wow as how Ill have a vone-horse shay.’ 


We will conclude our extracts with 
ene: which will show that the au- 
thor’s poetical talents are not confined 
bes the satirical or the ludicrous:— 

oy thrills the youth with wild delight, 
hen Celia, in the silent grove, 
rr him, favour’d by the night, 
9 breathe his ardent vows of love :— 
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Where prudence, forced to stand aloof, 

Strives feebly nature’s throb to quell, 
And the soft-whispered fond reproof 

Invites the kiss it would repel. 
Oh! that precarious joy is dear, 

Whose thread each passing moment breaks, 
And blissful those alarms—that fear, 

Which every rustling leaf awakes ; 
There the swain’s bosom, passion-fir'd— 

The hopes that swell the fair one’s zone,— 
Make, from the haunts of men retired, 

A world of rapture all their own. 


Give me, give me such scenes to prove; 

Give me a maid whose generous breast, 
And “ incense-breathing” lip of love, 

May lull each anxious care to rest! 

Thus blest throngh life, my glistening eye 

Shall speak my bosom’s grateful glow, 

Till death transports above the sky, 

The Houri of my heaven below.’ 

Mr. Dazgley, after a brief and well- 
written advertisement, has given some 
very judicious observations on the lu- 
dicrous in art. ‘This work, whether 
considered as to the excellence of the 
designs or the merits of the poem, de- 
serves a large share of the public pa- 
tronage, and we venture to say that it 


will obtain it. 
<i> >a 


Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. By 
By Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

(Continued from p. 357.) 
AT Ecrivan, Sir Robert Porter waited 
on the Persian sardar or governor, who 
received him courteously, and furnish- 
ed himwith a mehemander, or provider, 
to accompany him to Tabreez. The 
women in this part of the country have 
not the smallest degree of prettiness ; 
those who had passed the immediate 
blush of youth, were become mere hags : 
this premature destruction of youth in 
the higher ranks, is attributed to the 
excessive use of the bath, and habi- 
tual want of exercise; and in the lower 
classes, to a similar misuse of hot wa- 
ter and vapour, witb the addition of 
noisome clothing and close unwhole- 
some lodgings. Tabreez, the princi- 
pal residence of the heir apparent of 
the Prussian crown, Abbas Mirza, has 
been recently fortified, and surrounded 
with a thick wall, protected by towers 

and bastions, with the addition of a 

very deep dry ditch :— 

‘ Out of two hundredand fifty mosques 
mentioned by Chardin, the ruins of only 
three are visible. ‘lhe most considerable 
is that of Ali Shah, erected nearly six 
hundred years ago, by Ali Koja; and 
which still presents lofty arches, and the 
mouldering vaulted work of splendid 
domes. ‘The whole of the building, 


within and without, has been cased with 
lackered tiles of porcelain, adjusted into 
intricate and elaborate figures, with an in- 
genuity and taste that would honour the 





green, dark and light blue, inte 

with Arabic sentences in letters of gold; 
and a broad band of such legends, formed 
in white, upon this beautifully varied 
ground, and interwoven with flowers in 
green and gold, winds round the entire 
extent of the building. This fine ruin is 
within the new fortifications of the city, 
as are also the remains of the arch or ci- 
tadel. In former times, it is said to have 
contained the royal palace, with its attend- 
ant mosque. Very legible traces of these 
different structures are yet to be found 
within its lofty though riven walls. The 
height of those walls may be about eighty 
feet, commanding an extensive view on 
every side, over the lately erected works, 
and making a conspicuous object to a 
great distance from the town. The ma- 
terials of the whole structure are of brick, 
and put together with the nicest care. 
Indeed, that so much of it exists, after the 
general overthrow by two earthquakes, 
proves the excellence of its workman- 
ship. Part of it is now usedas an arsenal ; 
iad sive to a very dismal purpose. A few 
years ago, a woman was precipitated from 
the top of the highest point of its wall, in- 
to the ditch beneath, as a punishment for 
the murder of her husband; acrime till 
then almost unheard of in the annals of 
Persian domestic life.’ 


Abbas Mirza is doing all in his 
power to restore Tabreez to its former 
military importance ; a palaceis build- 
ing for his own residence, but he does 
notaim so much at adorning the city as 
at strengthening it. Whileat Tabreez, 
Sir Robert had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the manners of a great state 
dinner, to which he was invited by Mir- 
za Bezoork, the Kyme Makaum, or 
prime minister of the prince. Our 
traveller and his countrymen assem- 
bled at the house of the "Kyme Ma- 
kaum, a little before sun-set, and took 
their stations on the nummuds appoint- 
ed for their accommodation, in the true 
eastern style of sitting on the heels 
or cross-legged, which ever way their 
plastic limbs could easiest conform to 
the attitudes of the more plastic Asia- 
tics :— 

‘A few minutes elapsed,’ says Sir Ro- 
bert, ‘ before our host made his appear- 
ance. On his entrance we all rose; and, 
on being re-seated, he bowed to each per- 
son according to his rank, uttering at the 
same time a compliment befitting the 
esteemed importance of the guest. ‘The 
routine of the entertainment was then as 
follows:— ‘‘ kaliouns were presented; 
then cotfee, served in very small cups, and 
without cream or sugar. Kaliouns suc- 
ceeded ; then tea, in large cups ; and this, 
over conversation, filled an interval of ten 
minutes, when the minister gave a signal 
for dinner to be brought. Several ser- 
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vants immediately entered, bearing a long 
narrow roll of flowered cotton in their 
arms, which they laid down and spread 
before the whole company, who now oc- 
cupied both sides of the room. This 
drapery was placed close to our knees. 
The next service was to set a piece of the 
thin sort of bread or cake before each 
guest, to be used as a plate and napkin. 
Then came a tray between every 
two persons, containing the following ar- 
ticles of food: two bowls of sherbet, each 
provided with a wooden spoon of delicate 
and elegant workmanship; a couple of 
dishes of pillau, composed of rice soaked 
in oi! or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and 
a little saffron. ‘Two plates, with melons 
sliced; two others, containing a dozen 
kabbobs, or morsels of dry boiled meat; 
and a dish presenting a fowl roasted to a 
cinder. The whole party along the ex- 
tended web being in like manner supplied, 
the host gave the sign for fallingto; a 
command that seemed to be understood 
literally, for every back became bent, 
every face was brought close to the point 
of attack, and every jaw, in an instant, was 
in motion. This is done by a marvellous 
dexterity in gathering up the rice, or 
victuals of any kind, with the right hand, 
and almost at the same moment thrusting 
itinto the mouth. The left hand is never 
used by the Persians but ia the humblest 
offices; however, during meals at least, 
the honoured member certainly does the 
business of two, for no cessation could be 
ob erved in the active passagé of meat, 
melon, sherbet, &c. from the board to the 
mouths of the grave and distinguished as- 
sembly. I must say, | never saw a more 
silent repast in my whole life, nor one 
where the sounds of inastication were so 
audible. In some countries it may be 
“merry in the hall, when heads wag all ;” 
but here [ could oniy think of a similar 
range of respectable quadrupeds, with 
ther heads not farther from their troughs 
than ours were from the trays. For my 
part, whenever | wished to avail myself 
of the heaps of good provender on mine, 
[the tray] at every attempt to throw a lit- 
tle rice into my mouth, it disappecred up 
my sleeve; so that after several unsuccess- 
ful essays, I gave up the enjoyment of 
this most savoury dish of the feast, and con- 
tented myself with a dry kabbob ortwo. 
‘When the servants cleared awav, it 
was in the order that the things had been 
put down. A silver-plated jug, with a 
long spout, accompanied by a basin of the 
sane metal, was carried round to every 
guest, by an attendant, who poured water 
from the jug on our right hands, which 
we held in tuccession over the basin, 
while each individual cleansed his beard 
or mustachios from the remnants of din- 
ner. We had no towel to dry one or the 
Other, save our own pocket-handker- 
chiefs; the bread-napkin or plate, having 
no capability but to be eaten off, and 
to wipe the ends of the fingers between 
every new plunge into the opposite dish. 
A kalioun, with tea, followed; and con- 











tinued, with a few interruptions, during the 
convers.tion which had broken the dead 
silence on the departure of the rolled-up 
web and its appendages. A fresh kalioun 
finished the entertainment, and we then 
rose to take our leave.’ 

The education of Persian princes, 
which was formerly left to women aud 
eunuchs, has been entirely changed, and 
they have now every requisite instruc- 
tors. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather at Tebreez, few of the Per- 
sians of either sex put on additional 
clothing, and many of them, young 
and old, go with the breast entirely 
bare. This strange neglect of the 
common means of protection, accounts, 
in some measure, for the frequent 
recurrence of the most melancho- 
ly catastrophes; and scarcely a day 
passes without one or two persons 
being found frozen to death, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, Our au- 
thor relates one very painful calamity 
of this kind :— 

‘The gates of all towns and _ cities in 
Persia, are shut a little after sun-set, and 
re-opened at sun-rise. Strict adherence 
to this injunction, and carelessness or un- 
avoidable delays on the part of travel- 
lers, often subject them to the inconve- 
nience of reaching the gates when they 
are closed. Hence they must stay with- 
out til morning. And, during the incle- 
ment season, at opening the gates, very 
often a terrible scene of death unfolds it 
self, close to the threshold; old and 
voung, animals and children, dying one 
lifeless heap. Butthe particular instance 
[ would now recount, relates to a solitary 
traveller, who had performed a long jour- 
ney on hisown horse; a member of their 
families, to which these people are emi- 
nently attached. When he arrived at Ta- 
breez, the ingress was already barred. 
‘The night was one of the severest which 
had been known; andthe poor man, to 
save himself froin the fatal effects he too 
surely anticipated, pierced his faithful 
horse with his dagger, and ripping up its 
body, tirust himself into it; in the vain 
hope of the warmth which might remain, 
preserving his own vital heat until the 
inorning. But, in the morning, when the 
gates were opened, he was found frozen to 
death in this horrible shroud.’ 

During the stay of our traveller at 
Tabreez, Abbas Mirza arrived, and, 
after receiving him ¢ as an old friend,’ 
he took him in_ his own suite to Tehe- 
ran, Where he was repairing to assist at 
the celebration of the feast of the Now- 
roose. The cavalcade consisted of 
nearly a thousand persons, and ainong 
the honours paid to the prince, was one 
of very singular ceremony :— 

‘A concourse of people appeared, com- 
ng towards us, and leading forward a 
cow, which they brought near to the 
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prince, and instantly immolated at the feet 
of his horse. A signal from Abbas Mirza, 
to prevent so disagreeable a compliment, 
was not observed in the hurry of the 
scene; andthe poor animal’s blood flowed 
all over the path we must pass. Besides 
this, another act of respect is performed, 
by breaking a vessel containing sugar or 
honey, in the way of the prince; after 
that, the cavalcade moves on’ 

The town of Mianna, and its ims 
mediately adjacent villages, are infest. 
ed with a plague they have found it 
impossible to eradicate, in the form of 
a small but poisonous bug :— 

‘it breeds in myriads in all the old 
houses, and may be seen creeping over 
every part of thetr walls, of the size and 
shape of the bugs in Europe, only a little 
flatter, and in colour of a bright red. Its 
bite is mortal, producing death at the ex- 
piration of eight or nine months. Strang- 
ers of every sort, not merely foreigners, 
but persons not usua'ly inhabiting the 
town or its vicinity, are lable to be thus 
poisoned; while the people themselves 
or the adjacent pea antry are either ne- 
ver bitten, or if so, the consequences are 
not more baneful than the sting of the 
least noxious insect.’ 

The neighbourhood of Trak Ajem, 
was the scene of the dreadful and mys- 
terious murder committed on Mr, 
Browne in 1813. This enterprising 
traveller, who had perfected himself in 
the Furkish language, assumed the 
Turkish dress, and, thus equipped, set 
forward with an intent to penetrate 
through Khorasan. During the early 
part of his Persian journey, he had a 
conference with Sir Gore Ousely, and 
was admitted to an audience of the Per- 
sian King :— 

‘So little was danger from attacks of 
any kind apprehended, by the persons 
best acquainted with the state of the coun- 
try, that no difficulties whatever were 
suggested as likely to meet him, and ac- 
cordingly he proceeded in full confidence. 
Having reached this pass of Irak, he stop- 
ped at the Caravansary to take a little re- 
freshment. ‘That over, he remounted his 
horse ; and, leaving his servant to pack up 
the articles he had been using, and then 
follow him, he rode gently forward along 
the mountains. Mr. cake had scarcely 
proceeded half a mile, when suddenly 
two men on foot came up behind him ; 
one of whom, with a blow from a club, 
before he was aware, struck him senseless 
from his horse. Several other villains, at 
the same instant, sprang from hollows in 
the hills, and bound him band and foot. 
At this moment they offered him no fur- 
ther personal violence ; but as soon as he 
had recovered from the stupor, oceanon: 
ed by the first mode of attack, he looke 
round and saw the robbers plundering 
both his baggage and his servant, the i 
having come forward on the road in obedt- 





ence to the commands of his master. W hen 
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the depredators found their victim restor- 
edito observation, they told him, it was their 
intention to put an end to his life, but that 
was not the place where the final stroke 
should be made. Mr. Brawne, incapa- 
ble of resistance, calmly listened to his 
own sentence, but intreated them to 


errors, have yiven him the opportunity 
of considerably altering and of making 
some material additions to his work.’ 
The alterations introduced, are, in ge- 


| neral, either corrected inaccuracies, or 
‘substituted mutter, which appeared to 


spare his poor servant, and allow him to | the author of greater interest than that 


depart with his papers, which could be of 
nousethem. All this they granted; and 
what may appear still more extraordinary, 


these ferocious brigands, to whom the ac- | 


auisition of arms must be as the staff of 
life, made the man a present of his mas- 
ter’s pistols and double-barrelled gun . 
but they were English, and the marks 
migat have betrayed the new possessors. 
These singular robbers then permitted 
Mr. Browne to see his servant safe out of 


sight, before they laid further hands on | 


himself; after which they carried him, 
and the property they had reserved for 
themselves, into a valley on the oppostte 
side of the Kizzilouzan, and, without par- 
ley, terminated his existence, it is sup- 
osed, by strangulation. ‘They stripped 
his corpse of every part of his raiment, 


and theh left it on the open ground, a 


yxrey to wolves and other wild animals. 
Ihe servant, meanwhile, made the best 
of his way towards labreez, where he re- 
lated the tale [ have just told.’ 


This barbarous murder is supposed 


by Sir Robert Ker Porter, to have been | 


committed by some roving and despe- 
rate band of Kurds; but, yotwithstand- 
ing every exertion was made by Abbas 
Mirza to discover the perpetrators of 
this nefarious deed, the individuals 
still remain unknown. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Autumn neur the Rhine; or, 
Sketches of Courts, Society, and 
Scenery in Germany. With a Tour in 
the Taurus Mountains, in 
Second Edition. ‘To which are now 
added, Translations from Schiller, 
Goéthe, and other German Poets. 


' 





1820. | 


which before occupied its place. 
[t can scarcely be necessary to say 
much on the merits of a work which 
' English critics have most universally 
| praised, which has been translated both 
(in Germany and in France, and which 
'was thought of sufficient consequence 
.to obtain the especial abuse of the 
pensioned correspondent of the Emper- 
or of Russia, Kotzebue, who, tn his 
| Literary Journal, published at Weimar, 
severely attacked the author, The 
work is in the form of letters, and 
while it has all the ease and familiarity 
of epistolary correspondence, never re- 
_laxing into idle details or common- 
| place remarks, it forms a clear and suc- 
cint narrative of the author’s route, 
with animated descriptions of the scenes 
which he witnessed; these descriptions 
are interspersed with acate reflections, 
aud numerous interesting anecdotes of 
distinguished persons, forming, altoge- 
ther, an admirable picture of the state 
of society in Germany, itslocal scenery, 
and the peculiar manners and custonrs 
of the people. The affectation of 
commencing each letter with some 
quotation, is a very useless imitation of 
modern novel writers, which we should 
have wished our author to have avoided ; 
it is even worse at the commencement 
of a letter than at the beginning of a 
chapter, and should his work reach a 
third edition, we would suggest this as 





' 


' one of its curtai]meuts, 

The author commences with an ac- 
‘count of Mayence, which has suffered 
severely since the commencement of 


\ a e . . . 
a second visit to some of the scences 





8vo. pp. 602. London, 1821. the French revolution. Dr. Moore, 
ArHouGH the continual and abun- | when he visited this city thirty years 
dant supply of new works, renders it, ago, remarked the elegant abbés with 
unnecessary for us to resort to second | their handsome equipages, and the well- 
editions for subjects for review, yet we | behaved troops, who appeared tu be 
thiuk the circumstances under which | kept under by the ecclesiastics ; but 
the velume before us has appeared, | things are vow altered: * you see the 
would justify us in noticing it, were it | meagre occupants of the plundered 
hot one of the most pleasing volumes | stalls skulking to mass in threadbare 
of the class to which it belongs. Since | soutanes, their looks proclaiming thei 
the first edition of this work was pub-| no longer the monopolizers of the old 
lished, the author says in his Preface, | hock of the neighbourhood ; while the 
( Austrian and Prussian soldiers, to the 
described—a considerable intercourse | amount of fourteen thousand, are parad- 
with individuals intimately conversant | ing about in the insolence of military 
with Germany,—its society,—its lan- | superiority.” The inhabitants are quite 
suase,—and its manners, aud thelapse | dissatisfied: the French, they say, 
of above two years, at a period of life| knew how to spend their money, but 
when most men live to unlearn some j the Austrians are brutes, who buy no- 
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thing but beer and tobacco, and the 


Prussians so proud, that there is no 
speaking to them without the chance of 
being knocked down. The Austrians 
and Prussians detest each other, and 
are contioually disturbing the city with 
their broils :— 

‘ Prussian conceit and vivacity some- 
times treat the heavy gurmandizing Aus- 
trian rather unceremoniously. A_ Prus- 
sian officer, drinking with some Austrians, 
joined in toa-ting military exploits with 
some cordiality, when an Austrian, by 
way of compliment, proposed to drink to 
the battle of Waterloo, a favourite theme 
of Prussian pride—calling to the waiter to 
bring a bottle of Champaign and six 
glasses. The Prussian taking fire at the 
paltry honour intended for his achieve- 
ments, bawled out with an expression of 
contempt, “ bring me sfx bottles of 
Champaign and one glass.” ” 


Mayence abounds in historical asso- 
ciations, but it has few vestiges of an- 
tiquity.. It was the birth-place of the 
art of printing; the site of Guten- 
burg’s house is now occupied by the 
Casino and the Cabinet de Lecture, 
and his printing-office is possessed by a 
learned professor; but the house of 
Faust is degraded into alow inn. We 
now accompany our author to Darme- 
stadt, of the court of which he givesa 
very lively account: — 

‘ The metropolis of a minor sovereign 
of Germany, presents a curious union of 
splendour aad insignificance, a sort of 
miniature elegance and microscopic 
grandeur, which is perfectly novel to a fo- 
reigner. There is nothirg in England 
that resembles it. Our cities are inore 
antique, interesting, and gloomy—our 
little towns more mean and plebeian—a 
neat watering-place, with its regular white 
buildings, its absence of the bustle of 
trade, and its air of quiet gentility, will, 
perhaps, best bear a comparison. The 
resemblance may be pushed to the inha- 
bitants, in one single particular—a sort of 
straitened elegance and economical re- 
finement in the manner of life, which be- 
speaks persons of better family than for- 
tune,’ 

‘ Hospitality is a praise eminently due 
toa German court; and this is no con- 
temptible one, considering that it Is cost- 
ly, and that their revenues are by no 
means enormous. The court entertainments 
at Darmstadt are principally dinners, to 
which invitations are issued with obliging 
liberality to the nobility and such stran- 
gers as have the honour of presentation. 
The fourrier of the court visits you in the 
morning with the hospitable invitation of 
the prince, which, of course, itis not 
seemly to decline. Sunday isa grand day, 
when the table is more than ordinarily 
crowded and splendid. The guests as~ 
semble in full dress at the old fashioned 
hour of ,two o’clock, in the large and 
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handsome saloons of the palace. The 

nd duchess enters with her ladies of 
awl and chamberlains, and, after half 
an hour occupied bv her progress round 
the circle, gracefully addressing appro- 
priate conversation to each individual, the 
exchange of affectionate kisses of greet- 
ing between the members of the reigning 
family, and of civil speeches between the 
company, the party proceed, arm in arm, 
with ceremonious regularity to the spa- 
cious dinner saloon. Here they take 
their seats in the order of the procession, 
the grand duchess and court occupying 
the centre of the table. The table is 
splendidly covered with gold and silver 
plate, yperns, plateaux and flowers. The 
system of a German dinner, which is na- 
tional, because the same at the table of a 
prince and at the tab/e d’hote of an inn— 
bating the additional plate and delicacies 
of the former—would have precisely hit 
the taste of a Justice Greedy, as being ad- 
mirably contrived for the undisturbed dis- 
patch of the business of a meal. On sit- 
ting down, you find the board amply co- 
vered with dishes—there, merely to af- 
ford the eye a preliminary feast. In an 
instant the servants transport them to the 
side-board, from whence they are offered, 
one after another, in prescribed routine, 
ready carved to the company. In this 
way the knife and fork are kept in con- 
stant occupation, without the awkward in- 
terruptions of attention to others, by a 
succession of from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty dishes; beginning with invariable 
soup and boui/li, continued by ragouts, 
made dishes, and extreméts of various 
kinds, of course including sausages and 
sour krout, summed up with substantial 
roast meat. Every lady and gentleman 
have their decanter of light Rhenish or 
Burgundy before them, which they drink 
without ceremony; and the more pre- 
cious wines are handed round in the 
course of dinner. An attractive neigh- 
bouris thus the only possible diversion 
from the business in hand, which can 
happen at a German table. The Ger- 
mans, in fact, dine as might be expected 
of people who do not breakfast—a meal 
much out of use with them, and rarely 
extending beyond alight milk roll and a 
cup of coffee. 

‘I confess I approve the ease and so- 
ciability of this system. Conversation 
flows on without interruption, and the 
guests enjoy all the indolent luxury of a 
banquet. The desert forms the conclu- 
sion of the dinner—and is not, as with us, 
a systematic recommencement. It is 
soon dispatched, and the whole company 
rise—for the gentlemen have neither ra- 
dicals nor parliamentary debates to dis- 
cuss; and they prefer coffee, liqueurs, 
and the society of their ladies, to toasting 
them in bumpers in their absence. The 
Germans, though not invariably sober, 
and though often fond of society, do not 
appear fully to understand those social 

leasures of the table, which, when en- 
joyed in moderation, must be admitted to 





be no contemptible attraction of English 
society. I believe the true relish for 
these * noctes cenrque Deum” is pecu- 
liar to ourselves.’ 

Our author speaks in high terms, 
and we believe very justly, of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Hesse, and re- 
lates an interesting anecdote of the 
sister of the Grand Duke, Louisa, 
Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, the 
friend and patron of Schiller, Wieland, 
Goéthe, and Herder. It was owing to 
her undaunted persuasions, that her 
husband was prevented from allying 
himself with Bonaparte. After the 
battle of Jena, which decided the fate 
of the north of Germany, when the 
grand duke was still absent from the 
army, the duchess remained in Wei- 
mar :— 

‘On the approach of the French, head- 
ed by Napoleon, the poor deserted wo- 
men, children, and inhabitants of the town 
all flocked to the castle for safety. ‘The 
gates were opened to them, and the 
grand duchess sheltered and protected 
them with the kindness of a mother. On 
Napoleon’s entry, hesummoned her royal 
highness to abandon the castle and attend 
him. She refused; and an order for the 
pillage of the palace and town was in- 
stantly issued. The duchess remained 
firm ; determined, if possible, to avert 
this fate from her little capital. Her ef- 
forts were crowned with success, and her 
dignified firmness even at last induced the 
Emperor to wait on her in person. The 
interview between Napoleon and the 
grand duchess might have afforded a sub- 
ject not unworthy of the historical pain- 
ter. Her noble deportment and energe- 
tic reasonings, wrought upon the conquer- 
or, and induced him to withdraw his 
cruel order :-— 

‘“¢ Oppressors big with pride, when she appear’d, 
Blush’d, and believed their greatness counter- 

feit.” 

The grand duchess underwent the sever- 
est hardships for the accomplishment of 
her admirable purpose; remaining shut 
up in the castle with her helpless subjects 
for several days, almost without the bare 
necessaries of life. A triumph like this, 
of the energy of female character, over 
animosity, pride, and military violence, is 
one of those rare examples which occa- 
sionally occur to tinge history with a tone 
of romance.’ 

Goéthe, idolized as he is in Germa- 
ny as a poet, is by no means personally 
the object of the universal love inspir- 
ed by Schiller, whois spoken of with a 
fondness and respect as much called 
forth by his character as his genius. 
Our author has here introduced a 
translation, which he has made of one 
of Schiller’s most pathetic and beauti- 
ful poems, Cassandra, which has been 
cited by Madame de Stael with great 
admiration, The spirit of the original 
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is so happily conveyed into the transla. 
tion, that we shall make no apology to 
our readers for quoting it :— 


‘ CASSANDRA. 


(SCHILLER ) 
Ilion’s sons with joy are boundin g, 
Ilion’s hal! with feasting rings ; 
Hymns of jubilee are sounding 
From the lyre’s entrancing strings. 
Stopp’d the war-ensanguin’d tide is, 
Peace her gentle influence sheds ; 
For the godlike brave Pelides 
Priam ’s beauteous daughter weds. 


And with laurel garlands gleaming, 
Proudly throng the festive train, 
Tow’rds the hallow’d temples streaming, 
Tow’rds the sacred Thymbrian fane— 
Loudly through the city reeling, 
Bacchanalian pleasure pours ; 
While apart her woe concealing, 
One forsaken breast deplores. 


Joyless midst the glow of gladness, 
Uncompanion’d and dismay’d, 
Walks Cassandra forth in sadness, 

To Apollo’s laurell’d shade ; 
There the priestess, melancholy, 

Seeks the deepest darkling wood, 
Flinging all her chaplets holy 

On the earth in anguish’d mood. 


‘ Life with bliss is overflowing, 
Every other heart is blest, 

Parents’ souls with hope are glowing, 
Bright my sister’s bridal vest— 

I alone must lonesome languish, 
Me the dear illusion flies;— 

O’er these walls, I see with anguish, 
Hovering @estruction rise. 


“In my sight a torch is gleaming,— 
Not, alas! in Hymen’s hand,— 
To the clouds its lustre streaming,— 

Not like holy altar brand ; 
Feast and pomp I see preparing, 

But with sad foreboding eye,— 
Soon he comes, the god unsparing 

Comes to rend them ruthlessly. 


And they chide my wild upbraiding, 
And they mock my bitter smart,— 
Where the wilderness is shading, 
Must I drag my lab’ring heart 5 
By each happy soul forsaken, 
And a sport for all the gay— 
Cruel vengeance hast thou taken, 
Unrelenting God of day! 


“ Pythian! why with dire unkindness, 
Bid me here thy fates unroll, 

*Midst these walls of mortal blindness, 
With a heaven-illumin’d soul ? 

Ah! why grant the gift of seeing 
Woes Istillin vain defy? 

From the destin’d there’s no fleeing— 
Still the dreaded doom draws nigh. 


«¢ Boots it from impending terror, 
Rash the flatt’ring veil to raise ? 
Life is our’s alone in error— 
Death the price that knowledge pays 5 
Take, oh take the tort’ring visions ! 
Blood-stained future from me flee * 
Horrid lot of thy decisions, 
Pow’rless instrument to be! 
“Give my blindness back—the treasure 
Of my happy darkling slate ;— 
Never knew I joyous measure, 
Since I sang the notes of fate ; 
Future thou hast all unshrouded, 
But thou blight’st the present day, 
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All life’s joyous hours are clouded— 
Take the treach’rous gift away. 


« Neer with bridle chaplets braiding, 
Deck d 1 gay my fragrant hair, 
Since before thy altar fading, 
Thy sad rites have been my care : 
Youth has still in weeping wasted, 
Grief her chain has on me laid, 
Every woe my race that blasted, 
On my heart hath inly prey’d. 


«© Sce my youth’s companions sm*'ing,— 
All around me lives and loves,-= 
Youthful joy each breast beguiling ; 
Mine alone in sorrow moves! 
Spring for me in vain disposes 
O’er the glittering earth her store ; 
Wiere’s the joy that life discloses, 
When on fate’s abyss we pore? 


“ Love’s divine illusion blesses 
Polyxena’s blooming charms— 

Soon with bridal joy she presses 
Grecia’s Hero in her arms; 

Proud with joy her bosom’s glowing, 
Soon her heart’s delight to prove ; 

Not for bliss of Heaven’s bestowing 
Would she yield her dream of love. 


“ I too on the heart’s desired 
Oft with sweet delight could gaze ; 
I have seen his looks inspired, 
Plead with passion’s lambent rays. 
Happy with the dear betrothed 
Had I dwelt a blissful bride— 
But a Stygian spector loathed 
Nightly tore him from my side. 


“Proserpine has fast possess’d me, 
With her lurid spectre crew 3 
Where I wander, where | rest me, 
There the lurking fiends pursue : 
*Midst gay youth’s inspiring dances, 
Throng the shuddering monster train ; 
In cach eye the fury glances— 
Peace | ne’er shall know again. 
“Lo! the murderous steel is gleaming! 
Glares the bloodshot murd’rous eye !— 
Right and left around me teeming, 
Threat’ning forms of horror fly— 
Pow’rless still the gulf to cover, 
Knowing, seeing, bound I stand,— 
Doom’d, when Fate’s dispite is over, 
Sad to fall in foreign land.” 
Still resound her plaints immortal— 
Hark! distracted murmurs run 
Rushing from the Temple’s portal. 
Dead lies Thetis valiant son! 
Eris all her snakes is shaking! 
Fly th’ immortals one by one,— 
And the thunder-clouds are breaking 
Loud o’er fated Ilion.’ 

Che English language is more culti- 
vated and admired in Germany than 
any Where else ou the Continent. The 
German is the only language in Enu- 
rope that can boast a complete transla- 
4on of Shakespeare, which has been 
tolerably executed, by Voss and his 
sons. English literature is, indeed, as 
— in request as the productions of 

oglish manufacture; and ‘it is as 
—— to find ladies studying the 
orks of Pope, Gray, Byron, or Scott, 


48 it is to hear them inquiring in the 


ee for English needles or English 
Pehisses,’ They have a great dislike of 





French poetry, which is even less read 
in Germany than in England, In an 
account of Homburg, which is happily 
called ‘a less than duodecimo territo- 
ry,’ after noticing the marriage of the 
Landgrave with our Princess Eliza- 
beth, we have a curious anecdote of its 
having once been a fief of England :— 


‘ As far back asthe vear 1294, Hom- 
burg became, by a singular bargain, a fief 
of our Edward |. ‘The Emperor Adol- 
phus (of Nassau) was involved in a dis- 
pute with Philip of France, with whom 
our Edward being also disposed to quar- 
rel, entered into a close alliance with the 
Emperor, and engaged him to declare 
war against Philip. The chief agent be- 
tween the two sovereigns, and the great 
promoter of the alliance, was Adolphus’s 
favourite, Kberhard Count of Katzenel- 
lenbogen (anglice Cat’s Elbow) and Lord 
of Homburg. The King of England, in 
his anxiety to secure this ambassador to 
his interest, persuaded him to become his 
vassal, seconding his proposal by 5001. of 
good English gold, which it appears pos- 
sessed not less attraction to little princes 
in those days than in these. “The count 
could not resist the offer, and actually 
took the oath of allegiance, before an 
English ambassador, to the English King, 
for the castle andtownof Homburg.’ 


The fair, at Frankfort, furnishes an 
interesting extract :— 

‘The Michaelmas fair, during which I 
was in Frankfort, commences early in 
September; and its bustle and vivacity 
last throughout the month. ‘The most 
considerable wholesale dealings are, how- 
ever, transacted within the first week, 
when numbers of the merchants flock to 
the fair at Leipsic. The Exchange, a 


sinall neat quadrangle, surrounded by a 
range of warehouses and shops, called the 


Braunfels, is thronged during the fair 
with a respectable cluster of merchants of 
all nations; perhaps a twentieth part of 
the number who assemble daily on our 
exchange. High change is about twelve 
o’clock, from which the merchants return 
home to dinner; they generally com- 
inence business at six or seven in the 
morning, and toil till ten or eleven at 
night; not having, as yet, attained to that 
methodical celerity, which, in London, 
dispatches a hundred times the amount of 
affairs between the commodious hours of 
nine and six. The large rooms in the 
Braunfels are fitted up as show-rooms and 
shops, in humble imitation of the Palais 
Royal, and loaded with merchandizes, 
showy and useful, from all quarters of 
Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Bohemia. ‘* Thomson’s fine 
cotton goods from Manchester’’—‘ Pi- 
card, Marchand de Modes de Paris’”’— 
‘«‘ Zwingler, Uhrmacher aus derSchweitz ;”’ 
and other such announcements of the 
tradesand domiciles of the traders, attract 
notice in glittering capitals. The fairs, 
which had naturally declined during the 





obstructions of war, are gradually resum* 
ing their former alacrity. Frankfort has» 
during the fair, the animated aspect of a 
bustling trading city. inns, the 
theatre, the casino, are thronged and 
lively ; the drives round the suburbs 
crowded with gay equipages; the tables 
d’ héte with a motley assembiage of per- 
sons of all ranks and nations—the flowing 
costume of the Turk, and the venerable 
bearded Jew, often meet the eye. 

‘ During the fair, in company with the 
Countess , a Polish lady, we 
agreed by way of amusemeut to dine at 
the table d’ héte of the hotel. A large 
party was assembled, in which French, 
Dutch, Poles, Germans, Russians, and 
English might be reckoned. The long 
table was covered with a handsome repast 
—a band of wandering French musicians 
in green jackets and scarlet gowns, pre- 
sently entered and struck up an old 
French minstrel air, which one of the fe- 
males accompanied with an animating 
treble voice. They were presently suc- 
ceeded by a German band, who played 
some fine inspiriting waltzes. ‘The whole 
scene was lively a exhilerating.” 

Frankfort will soon be distinguished 
for the fine arts; a rich banker, M. 
Stidel, has lately bequeathed a suin of 
above 100,000I. sterling, forthe founda- 
tion of an academy, together with a 
respectable collection, containing some 
morsels of the Flemish school, of con- 
siderable merit, In our review of Mr. 
Dibdin’s last work, we noticed that 
gentleman’s praise of Danekker, the 
sculptor; the author of the present yor 
lume speaks in equally strong terms of 
his talents, and particularly of a mar- 


ble statue of his :— 

‘It isan Ariadne seated on a tiger—in 
an attitude of great difficulty of execu- 
tion, but easy and graceful in the highest 
degree. She is reclining on one side— 
her right elbow supported on the animal’s, 
shoulder, her head turned with a pensive 
grace—one drooping hand holds a slight 
drapery, while the other lightly supports 
her right foot. The attitude is so involy- 
ed, that nothing but the most consum- 
inate art could have reconciled it with na- 
ture. Itis one of the happiest concep- 
tions of grace, which afavoured moment 
of inspiration ever suggested to the ima- 
gination of an artist. The figure is the 
perfection of soft feminine beauty—with 
none of the unreal pomp of a gaddess— 
reclining in the voluptuous graces, and the 
flowing loveliness of a simple but noble 
form. The marble seems, from the ex- 
quisite truth of execution, to be imbued 
with the warmth of life, and the contours 
of the figure have all the melting round- 
ness and softness which charm us in the 
females of Titian. The tiger is a majes- 
tic animal, not unworthy of the lovely 
burthen he bears. The statue stands on 
a pedestal turning on a pivot, for the ¢on- 
venience of viewing it in various lights. 
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A rose-coloured window is also contrived, 
the light through which, when raised, is 
intended to shed on the marble the warm 
hue of flesh; but the effect is rather that 
of salmon-colour, and the natural fight is 
far preferable. Danekker had this admira- 
ble work fifteen years inhand. He com- 
posed it for M. Bethmann, and received 
one thousand guineas for his inimitable 
labours. M. B. has, [ understand, since 
been offered for it nearly three times the 
sum. ‘The artist is now emploved for 
him on another work as a pendant to it.’ 


In a subsequent part of the volume, 
our author gives the following interest- 
jng account of this distinguished artist. 
He says,— 

‘I regretted that circumstances de- 
prived me ofthe pleasure of seeing Da- 
nekker, the distinguished artist whose 
works [ have before mentioned He is a4 
native of Stutgard, born of humble pa- 
rents, and owed the means of cultivating 
his genius to the patronage of the Duke 
Charles, predecessor of the late King. 
The early beat of his mind, which firstled 
liim to a fondness for drawing, and made 
him once spoil some smooth hewn stones 
by scratching flowers and figures on them 
with a nail, afterwards appears to have be- 
come too powerful to be checked by the 
rey of his parents. When the 
duke offered to admit one of their chil- 
dren into the public seminary at Stutgard, 
his parents refused, from a false idea that 
the students were only designed to re- 
cruitthe ranks of the army. The boy 
intreated in vain permission to accept the 
offer; and his importunities were at last 
only to be silenced by a confinement in 
his chamber. ‘This gave him leisure to 
brood over his favourite objects, and to 
devise a scheme for accomplishing them. 
He contrived to communicate from his 
window with eight or nine of his coin- 
rades, whom he persuaded to stand by 
his cause, and to accompany him boldly 
to the duke himself, at Ludwigsburg, to 
entreat an admission into the academy. 
The _ announced themselves, were 
admitted, and kindly received by the 
duke, who was delighted with the resolu- 
tion and boldness of the young would-be 
avademician of thirteen. He was imme- 
diately placed in the seminary, where he 
found the means of a liberal education, 
which afforded him a fund of acquire- 
ments useful in his profession. He stu- 
died here nine years, then made pedes- 
trian tours to Paris and to Rome, profit- 
ing, almest unaided, by the opportunities 
they afforded him. In Italy he received 
kindnesses fram Canova and Trippel; 
and was recalled by his prince in 1790, to 
his great grief, fromthe bright skies and 
noble relics of Rome, to the foggy atmos- 
phere and cramped occupations of Stut- 
gard. By the way of recompense, he was 
made court sculptor and professor at the 
academy, witha salary of eight hundred 
florins, now considerably increased, for 
which he is under conditions to execute 





all the orders of the court. Danekker’s 
history adds one to the many instances of 
that early developement and decisive 
bent towards one particular career, which 
have so often distinguished genius of the 
first order.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Vicissitude: a Poemin Four Books. 
Nottingham Park, and other Pieces. 
By Robert Millhouse, Corporal of 
the Staffof the Royal Sherwood Fo- 
resters, 1l2ino. pp. 109. London, 
1821. 

THERE ts something so very praisewor- 
thy and commendable im a private sol- 
dier seeking to beguile the fatigues and 
hardships of a military life, by § gentle 
poesy,’ that we are sorry we cannot 
give the offspring of such an attempt 
our unqualified approbation, We feel 
still more reluctant to speak slightingly 
of the production, when we are told 
that the author has ‘no other chance of 
bettering lis condition than by a pub- 
lication.’ ‘The poems, however, when 
resting on their own merits, have a 
shyht claim to praise; but, when the 
circumstances under which they have 
been written are considered, they must 
be judged of with indulgence, especial- 
ly as they appear the genuine flowings 
of a most amiable disposition. From 
the principal poem, on * Vicissitude,’ 
we quote one passage, which is a fair 
specimen of the author’s talents at ver- 
sification :— 

‘ Detested War! thy desolating strife 

Sprinkles with blood the gloomy walks of life: 

"Tis thy delight to hear the orphan cry, 

And to behold the widow’s heaving sigh ; 


To see the father and the husband bleed, 

And look with pleasure on each murd’rous 
deed; 

Famine and Sickness are to thee allied, 

And Guilt and Outrage riot at thy side ; 

Grim Devastation moves at thy command, 

And turns a paradise to heaps of sand! 


Yesons of Adam! when shall Reason’s ray 
Prompt you to drive the demon War away, 
And cultivate the sacred arts of Peace, 

That smile to see the human race increase ? 

O say, does mother earth, (too scant of room) 
Compel to chase our neighbours to the tomb ? 
Millions of acres yet untili’d remain, 

In forest-wilds, on common, heath, and plain ; 
Where undisturb’d the timid wild fowl flies, 
And the sweet flow’ret flourishes and dies ; 

Or is it that the high-born sons of pride 

Hate to behold an equal by their side? 
Vicissitude can bring their greatness down, 
Aitd mould to dust the sceptre and the crown, 
O’er humble life a royal robe can fling, 

And lead the shepherd to become a king.’ 


Weare happy to see that the author 
has a respectable list of subscribers to 
his little work,—atribute, wedoubt not, 
well merited by his private worth and 
unassulbing Manners. 
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Original Comnunications, 
ANCIENT & MODERN WRITERS. 
As digested by W. B. L. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

In contrasting the present with the past 
age, the most uncultivated eye must be 
struck with the mighty alterations 
which a few rapid years have effected ; 
and whether it direct its search to the 
common doings of meu, or upon the 
more subtle ramifications ofthe human 
intellect, it will readily discover the 
wide dissimilitude which exists in the 
comparative estimation. If it were 
our purpose to enter into dusty dis- 
cussions, we could, we are persuaded, 
raise such clouds of impenetrable argu- 
ment, as effectually to suffocate all 
scepticism; but having this morning, 
(unwittingly,) encountered our woman 
domestic, whilst in the actual discharge 
ofher professional duties, and our me- 
mory being somewhat retentive as to 
the chokative effects of her nebulous 
vocation, we in tender consideration 
forbear. We were, however, entrap- 
ped into the above grave proposition by 
a hasty contemplation of the change 
which has been wrought by no great 
interval of years on the manuers and 

the taste of the literary world. 

In the * elder time,’ writing was a 
matter of much moment. Au author 
was a being whose peculiar attributes 
were but indistinctly conjectured. His 
ways were not of this world,—there was 
a certain elementary ambiguity about 
him, that defied the analysis of vulgar 
faculties; he was an immeasurable re- 
move from his fellow mortals, and yet 
not aksolutely seraphic, ils essen- 
tials were incomprehensible, and every 
thing incomprehensible commands our 
veneration,—he was of a race to whose 
influence the world bowed submissively; 
there was u splendour anda glory round 
about him, which rebuked all scrutiny 
and aen, as from the sun, received the 
emanating light without questioning 
its source. ‘To arrive at this so exalted 
a distinction, was not the work of days 
nor months; it was the labour ofa life. 
It was not the mere opening of a para- 
vraph,—the squaring of a sentence,— 
nor the polishing a period, that enabled 
a man to take his seat among the gods; 
such a thing was. contrary to the 
‘ standing orders,’ and altogether insuf- 
ferable, however less tenacious the 
House of Commons might be on such 
apoint. Isolated verbiage was never 
dreamt of. A man must have written, 
and what was of a nearly paramount ime 
portance, he mast have wntten about 
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something. In those days, Fame was 
wont to be a staid and proper person- 
ave, and none dared to woo her favours 
and her voice but the grey, the musty, 
aud the garrulous; nor tocome into the 
presence without especial letters of in- 
troduction from Starvation, Death, 
and Co. 

But, thank the gods, those days 
are gone. Neither lives nor years are 
now needed to acquire her trumpet; 
nor is it necessary that one should sigh 
his soul and years away upon moth- 
eaten tomes, cheating his fellow-tmsect 
of its lawful right; nor write what no- 
body for their very soul can compre- 
hen, the writer not even excepted. 
The times are changed ; such sages are 
extinct, and philosophers are univer- 
sally esteemed but fools; for they have 
been weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. We would not wish to speak 
irreverently of «antique worthies,—far 
be it from us; for, as our very excellent 
frend, Quintilian, hath it, * Modeste 
tamen et circumspecto judicio de tantis 
viris prouunciunduin est, ne, quod ple- 
risque accidit, damnent qua non intel- 
liguot*,’ But mankind will be no longer 
duped: its eyes have been opened, and, 
that with the assistance of microscopes, 
horoscope, and certain other scopes, its 
vision has been most miraculously ex- 
tended, It is true that wisdom was 
their eternal theme, but good people 
have discovered that there is no such 
thiug as wisdom is in the earth.—it is 
wla fudge; and * Milt beatti martini; 
that is. all my eye and Betty Martin. 
For, after all that has been thought, 
said, and written, wherein—uas a city 
Inend, who docs nothing out of the 
Way of average and computation, 
very shrewdly observed to us the other 
day—* wherein is the world wiser or 
better than it was? Behold the count- 
less millions that have inhabited the 
globe—allow to each individual a life, 
ot, say thirty years, and to have said 
as much in each week as might fill a 
post ledger, (he uever dreamt of an oe- 
tuvo;) how then,’ said he, *30 by 52— 
1500,—just so; and 1560 by the 
Countless millions before mentioned. 
Debit the world with the total, and ecar- 
ty * wisdom’ to the credit side of the 
account current—and strike the ba- 
lance!’ 

om 

Ihe thing was unanswerable. 


* Our readers are no doubt aware, that in 
these days it is deemed perfectly consistent 
to concur in the detraction of our correspondent 
7 preg. Pre to assert.our Ligh admiration 
tice j onoxious party in another. The prac- 

‘ Coctaneous, and we adopt it as a matter 
of couse —Ep. 





Genius was like good metal in the 
ore, excellent sort of stuff within, but 
most incorrigibly ungracious in Its ex- 
ternal costume. In the * days of other 
years,’ authors arose from their native 
clay with a snail-paced velocity, and 
came— 

‘ Like angels’ visits, few and far between.’ 


But now, (O joy !) legions of deli- 


cious writers start up, like the days of 


spring,—young, fresh, and lovely. An 
author of the present age excites but 
two passions in the hearts of men, and 
those are love and envy. There is not 
a bliss that the earth or the heavens can 
afford but ishis. He is a perfect glut- 
ton, and revels and riots in the fulness 
and the fatness of the land, Hislabour 
is his love,—the world his workshop, 
—and infinity his materiel. He is as 
wild, as fickle, and as varied, as the 
very air he breathes; and quite as pure, 
His genius is as rarified as the highest 
atmosphere, and as deep as the ocean. 
It discovers beauty in a rotten apple; 
fragrance in assafcetida,— 
‘Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, 

And good in every thing.’ 

There is not a cloud that passes 
through the heavens,— 

‘ Nor tree nor bush, 

Nor meadow-flower nor summer-scented gale,’ 
but is made subservient to his high 
purposes. He draws most important 
conclusions from the whelp ofa young 
puppy, and discusses a mutton-chop 
or a metaphysical inquiry, with an 
equal facility. He will dedoce most 
sapient inferences from a par-borled 
turnip, and preach on the sthoys of con- 
science from the contemplation of a 
hedge-hog. He will indite a dissertation 


on the Justinian code, or a lascivious | 4 ; ‘gut . 
ities which the sale aud publicatigao of 


sonnet on a dirty ditch; and luxurtate 
in them both; he will think for ever on 
anullity, and talk * an infinite deal of 
nothing more than any man in all Ve- 
nice;’ be will dwell with raptures on 
the sublimity ofa broom-stick, and as- 
sociate most exquisite sensations with 
the grunt of a sucking-pig. He will 
write you an epitaph for a love-sick 
poodle, or play you the coronation an- 
them on a Jews-harp, and discourse 
most excellent music ou ‘either. He 
will get up @ waspish satire, or try his 
hand at a‘ bout’ 6f single stick, aud use 
both weapons with the same felicity of 
touch; and will spin a negative into 
utter extension, inaream of the ¢ best 
wove,’ off-handed, and put any scri- 
vener to the blush at the purity of its 
penmanship. But it were a task of less 
toiland time to wade through Rees’s 


Cyciopadia, from the indefinite * A’ to 
its omegal * Zootomy,” than to detail 
the versatility of bis recondite powers ; 
aad we desist, under the absolute per- 
suusion that every one of our readers 
has a fall and perfect intiinacy with all 
and each of them, severally and re- 
spectively ; we know it, we say, be- 
cause we are convinced there is uot a 
single page in any given uamber of our 
paper, but exhibits one or other of the 
trauscendant capacities which have been 
above enumerated. Indeed, we wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that we 
have had a most allusive eye upon our- 
self in the latter examination, and in * 
doing so, we can, we think, be hardly 





| week, no 








amenable to a charge of eyotism, a 


| quality of all others we thoroughly 


abominate; the innate modesty, (so 
pre-eminently characteristic of our writ- 
ing,) suggesting the external injustice 
we should be doing to ourself aud our 
exertions by withholding those praises 
which all the world awards to as; and 
it would be worse than affectation to as- 
sume an iguorance of that which is pro= 
claimed with a loud and a lasting voice, 
From aii parts of the island, in truth, 
and from every town @ud hamlet in the 
three kingdoms, encomiumis, praise, 
aud flattery, come threatening fast 
upon us .u all the varied forms a lavish 
patronage can exhibit, Aud so anxious 
are our city frends to testily the high 
estiination in which they hold us, that 
we were compelled to return, last 
less than tw@pounds-fil- 
tepn-shillings-and-four-pente worth of 
two-penny posters. Our friend Lim- 
BIRD, too, (for whom wedmye mach re- 


yvard,) respectfully biuted to us last 


Thursday se’nnight, that fromthe in- 
flux of customers, and the heavy du- 


the CHRONICLE linposed upon hut, he 
was fearful that his. coustitation would 
be seriously injured, but soou resumed 
his‘ wonted courage, when reininded 


| that his difficulties are somewhat less 


than those overcome by Hercules, 
whea he destroyed the Lernwan hydra,’ 

- Although these imme-Jiately preced- 
ing observations are in no wise necessa- 
ry to the precise illustration of the pro- 
position with which we set out, yet we 
deemed it due to our character and ¢i- 
pacity to assert our true position in tle 
republic of letters; and to devote the 
little portion left us in boldly throwa 
the gauntlet before all compeers, a 
undauntedly declaring, that from a 
coufucian controversy to the disquisi- 
tion of a cabbage-stumsp—WE HAVE NO 
EQUAL! ! 
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Original Poetry. 


REMEMBERED BEAUTY. 
To*** * * 


€ She came—she is gone—we have met— 
To meet, perhaps, never again.’—Cow Per. 





Try sweet remembrance flits across the waste 
Of memory’s void, like some bright fitful 


glance 

Of light on dusky clouds—the phantom 
dance 

Of Hope, flies like the waking of a summer 
dream, 


Where all was lovely, giiding ’mid the gleam 
Of thousand tapers, and the fairy feet 
Of Beauty shot along in envious haste, 
As jealous of the space they lightly beat. 
Twas e’en in such a dream as this thy beam- 
ing eyes 
Told to my heart the tale I wish’d were true ; 
*But, as the mist of morn, the vision flies— 
And thou, alas! art fled for ever too. 
This sad faint trace of love will never fade, 
But hover round my heart, affection’s shade. 


24th May, 1821. H. A. 
EPIGRAM, 


Occasioned by the Gazette of Saturday, 
9th June, 1821. 
ENGLAND, complaints have long been made, 
About thy bankrupt state, 
Thy great taxation, loss of trade, 
And thy impending fate ; 
I fear that these are facts too clear, 
Tho’ not quite prov'd as yet, 
For ’tother day, | saw appéar, 
George Rex in the Gazette. O. F. 
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THE CAVALIER. 


THE cavalier has bared his blade, 

The bugle has rang, and the trumpet bray’d, 

And he’s ta’en his leave of his own lov’d maid, 
Like a true anda gallant soldier. 


The banner of war to the wind is spread, 

The plume waves high o’er each proud head, 

And the dark earth rings with the charger’s tread 
That bears the gallant soldier. 

The fight’s begun, and the well-pois’d blade 

A thousand heads in dust has laid, 

And the shot is fired, and the pray’r is said 
O’er the corse of the gallant soldier. 

His maid ! she sits in her tower on high, 

And she hears the wind in her dark locks sigh, 

And she looks abroad, but can naught descry 
Of her brave and gallant soldier. 

The’ the shock was loud, she heard it not, 

She thought but of their happy lot, 

And she little dreamt, that the farewell shot 

Hid been fired o’er her gallant soldier. 

High hopes at morn, in the bosoms play’d 

Of the gallant youth and his dark ey’d maid, 

But, at eve, those hopes in the dust were laid,— 
A corse was her gallant soldier. 

He silent lay in the lone cold tomb, 

And a broken heart was his true love’s doom. 

Oh! that maiden’s life is a life of gloom, 
Whose love is fix’d on a soldier. 

Too soon she heard the story told, 

And long she wept for the true and bold, 

But her eye is dim, and her heart is cold,— 
She sleeps with her gallant soldier. 

And sweet, oh sweet is the lover’s sleep, 


_No more they sigh, no more they weep, 


And geutle hearts the mem’ry keep 


Of the maid and her gallant soldier, 


SAM SPRITSAIL. 


Biography. 
THE ABBE FARIA. 
Tue Abbe Faria was born at Goa; his 
father was a black and a pagan; he, 
however, embraced the Catholic faith, 
and even became a member of the 
priesthood. His son came to Europe 
at a very early age, went through his 
studies at Lisbon, and was made a 
priest at Rome. He came to France 
during the revolution, and on the thir- 
teenth Vendemuire, he marched at the 
head of one of the battalions of insur- 
gents, directed against the convention, 
since which period he attentively fol- 
lowed the practice of magnetism, hav- 
ing always been one of its most active 
disciples. Jt isalso asserted, that such 
was the dread he inspired by the power 
these mysteries afforded him, that a 
geaming-house, which he had been in 
the habit of frequenting, paid him a 
weekly salary to discontinue his visits ; 
and what, perhaps, 1s singular enough, 
is that it was in this very house he 
made an acquaintance with a gentle- 
man who procured him the place of 
Professor of Philosophy, at the Ly- 
ceum at Marseilles. This fact, how- 
ever extraordinary, is, notwithstanding, 
perfectly correct. On arriving at his 
new residence, he wished to preach in 
one of the parish churches, but his dis- 
course was of such a nature, and so 
very uncommon, that the curate was 
obliged to interfere, after having po- 
litely thanked him for his zeal. [t so 
happened, that this same curate was 
shortly after made inspector of the Ly- 
ceum, where the Abbe Faria was pro- 
fessor, and who now was determined to 
revenge himself by instigating the 
whole of the class under his care to re- 
volt against their new chef. This he 
did not find much difficulty in effect: 
ing, having great influeuce over his 
scholars, occasioned either by his fa- 
vourite doctrines, or interesting their 
curiosity by his very extraordinary 
manners. The confusion and disor- 
ders he produced in this establishment 
caused him to be transferred to the 
Lyceum, at Nismes. In this town, he 
established a trough, where he magne- 
tized the crowds that flocked around 
him; many persons either were, or 
fancied themselves cured. At length, 
however, having once consulted a som- 
nambulist respecting a female, he 
quickly discovered the evil, without, 
having been able to find out also, 
that the woman was pregnant; the 
remedy was applied, and the result 





}was, that the poor patient died shortly 


Sa 
after, in consequence of having miscar. 
ried. This circumstance determined 
the police, which had previously beep 
alarmed, to forbid the IMagnetizer’s 
proceedings; just at this period, a 
small curacy in the neighbourhood be. 
came vacant, and M. VAbbe Faria, 
without either the permission of the 
bishop of the diocese (the Bishop of 
Avignon), or any power whatever, hase 
tened to the place, took Possession, 
and began to preach, confess, and 
magnetize all those who approached 
him. The bishop, informed of the 
fact, applied to the authorities to dis- 
possess the usurper; it was not, how- 
ever, without considerable difficulty 
that he was torn from his parishioners, 
who had considered him a prophet, or 
at least a saint. It was at this period 
that he returned to Paris, where he 
again established himself in the year 
1813, about which time he was fre. 
quently spoken of by the journals ; his 
residence, during the later years of his 
life, was in the rue St. Anne, where he 
gave, every Thursday, consultations 
aud representations upon somnambu- 
lism : any person was admitted by pay- 
ing five franks. The Abbe Faria 
used to say, that a short time previous 
to the exile of the Braganza family, he 
had been named by the Regent of Por- 
tugal, to a bishopric of that kingdom. 
The Abbe Faria’s character was ar- 
dent, active, and turbulent; the ex- 
pression of his countenance was both 
terrifying and extraordinary, and serv- 
ed him wonderfully well in his magne- 
tic operations; be was well made, and 
of an advantageous height. ‘The race 
of blacks from which he sprung, and 
whose colour he preserved in a Gegree, 
do not resemble those of Africa: they 
have neither their flat nose, large lips, 
nor woolly hair, &c. M. Faria excelled 
in scholastic argument; indeed, it 
would have been difficult to cope with 
him in subtilty ; he spoke several lan- 
|guages with fluency, amongst which 
was the modern Greek. We are also 
informed, that he had composed a La- 
tin Grammar, which he intended to 
have published. 


The Drama. 


AAA Abe 


Drury Lane.—On Friday last, this 
theatre closed, we can scarcely say for 
the season, as we find it will re-ope" 
on Wednesday next. The attraction 
of Miss Wilson, and the general suc- 
cess which has attended the — 
has, no doubt, rendered it the bes 
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season that Drury has known for som 
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years. It might, however, have been 
rendered much better, if a small por- 
tion of that attention which was exclu- 
sively devoted to the operatic depart- 
ment, had been bestowed in bringing 
intoaction the excellent comicc ompany 
which belongs to the establishment. 

On Monday night, a grand masked 
festival was given at this house, in com- 
metnoration of the battle of Waterloo, 
for which the most extensive prepara- 
tions had been made. The pit was 
boarded over level with the stage, so as 
to form one immense floor, and it was 
boarded, too, in a much better style 
than we have seen elsewhere. ‘The 
stage, with the side scenes taken away, 
formed the interior of a magnificent 
temple; the cornice supported by pi- 


_dasters of glowing variegated lamps, 


and the compartments between the pi- 
lastres, filled up with romantic scenery 
and appropriate allegorical designs. 
Inthe principal compartment, oppe- 
site the audience, appeared a gigantic 
transparent portrait of the King, sur- 
rounded by rays of glory in brilliant 
lamps; and opposite to this, on the 
front of the boxes, was placed a por- 
traitof his Royal Highness the Duke 
ef York; and all around were por- 
traits, much larger than life, of the 
principal commanders of the allied ar- 
mies on the field of Waterloo. The en- 
tire front of the boxes, in addition to 
their every-night splendour, was hung 
with festoous of many coloured lamps, 
inte-mixed with wreaths of artificial 
flowers; and from the centre of the 
temple depended a stupendous buhl 
chandelier, with moon lamps. In 
short, it would be difficult for the 
warmest funcy to imagine a more bril- 
lant coup d’ ail. From eight till ele- 
ven, the assembling visitors were enter- 
tained with a variety of dramatic en- 
tertainmeuts. An appropriate ode was 
recited by Mr. Cooper. * God save the 
King’ was next sung with great ap- 
plause, The interlude of the Blue 
Devils was then acted: Mr. Elliston, 
as Megrim, was received with particu- 
lar marks of approbation; it was, 
however, often interrupted by bursts of 
laughter, provoked by the ludicrous 
nnmnlage which the boxes opened to 
le view. A periwinkle woman, with 
a black-eye, and a basket on her head, 
we much notice in the dress cir- 
rience whee appointment, was expe- 
‘iilenos os 4 Cooper informed the 
Pn ha a Mr. Braham was so ex- 
Ekg y oarse it was impossible for 
0 have the honour of appearing 





before them that evening. But the 
efforts of Mr. Horn and Mr. T. Cooke, 
of Signor Ambrogetti, of Miss Wilson, 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. Bland, Miss 
Cubit, and Mrs. and the Misses Ashe, 
made them forget every promised plea- 
sure in the enjoyment afforded by a 
rich feast of harmony actually before 
them. 

The Actress of All Work was acted, 
in which Mrs. Edwin and Mr. Knight 
displayed all their wonted humour. 
They were much applauded ; but, to- 
wards the close of the piece, the spec- 
tators became impatient to change 
place with the performers, and, to 
meet their wishes, it was terminated ra- 
ther abruptly. 

Then commenced the animated hu- 
mours of a masquerade, and those who 
took a part in them were at once lively 
and decorous. Many of the groupes 
were most whimsically diversified, 
Parsons and clowns, lawyers and flow- 
er-girls, pilgrims and ballad-singers, 
went through the mazes of the sportive 
dance with great vivacity; while the 
fantoccini, slack-rope dancing, vault- 
ing, and a variety of other well-selected 
exhibitions, furnished an endless 
round of amuseinents, which, sustain- 
ed by the comforts of a_ substantial 
English supper, splendidly set out with 
an infinity of decoration, produced the 
most unbounded glee and satisfaction. 
At two o’clock the theatre presented a 
scene of jolity and mirth which Comus 
and his bacchanalians could not sur- 
pass. It was seven o'clock in the 
morning before the company separated. 

Encuisn Opera House.—This the- 
atre opened, for the summer season, on 
Thursday, when the favourite pieces of 
Free and Easy, the Romp, and the 
Vampire, were admirably performed to 
a crowded audience. The company 
retains most of its old favourites, and 
some new performers, including Mr. J. 
Knight and Miss E. Blanchard, who 
will add toits strength, so that we an- 
ticipate for ourselves and the public 
much entertainment. 


Mrs. Grover.—This lady took her 
benefit at the above theatre on Monday 
night, and not on the Thursday previ- 
ous, as our cotemporary had it*. The 

* The editor of LONGMANNE’s CUNNYNGE 


ADVERTYZER is so fond of ‘ anticipatory in- 
spections,’ that he not only reviews books be- 


fore they are published, but has actually criti- 


cized a performance before it took place. In 
his number of Saturday last, we meet with the 
following notice :—* On Thursday, Mrs. Glover 
was Hamlet. We wish it had been Othello 
well blacked, had it only been for the chance 
of recalling to our delightcd memory the 





play was Hamlet, and the royal Dane 
was enacted with much spirit by Mrs. 
G. particularly in the fencing scene 
with Laertes, for which she had been, 
in some degree, prepared by four les- 
sons from Angelo, 

Mr. Matuews.—This gentleman 
terminated his fourth season, which 
has continued unabated in attraction 
since its commencement, on Saturday 
night. We caunot say, ‘we could 
have spared a better man,’ for we do 
not know one; but we could gladly 
relinquish one half of the company, in- 
cluding the managers of some of our 
royal theatres, to keep Charles Ma-’ 
thews ‘at home.’ We must not, how- 
ever, entirely monopolize his talents, 
but allow him to go abroad, if it is 
only for the benefit of his health. 

Surrey THeaTre.—A very excel- 
lent melodrama, called Edeth, or the 
Hag of Poland, has been produced at 
this theatre, in which there is much 
good acting by Miss Taylor and Mr. 
Burroughs, This house has recently 
attracted very crowded audiences. 

SapDLer’s WELLS.—Since our last 
notice of this compact little theatre, a 
pantomime, Harlequin at Home, bas 
been produced, highly creditable to the 
taste of the manager. The peculiar 
excellence of this over pantomimes in 
general, consists in the elegant, chaste, 
and interesting style in which the piece 
commences ;—the scenery too Is exe 
tremely beautiful, and the piece is alto- 
gether well fitted for the gratitication 
of juvenile holiday folks. 


Che Isee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos iltidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 








ee 


Singular Advancement in Life.—The 
Roman Emperor C, Julius Aneilianus 
was a Moorish slave; Aurelian, the 
Emperor of Rome was the son of a 
poor peasant; Pope Alexander the 
Fifth was acommon beggar in the Isle 
of Candia; and Pope Adrian the Fourth 
was a poor Enghsh monk. 


charms of a Venus once exhibited in London. 
The burlesquewas admirable.’ How so unmerited 
an attack on a lady whose talents and misfor- 
tunes entitle her to respect, could have escaped 
the editor, we know not, as he has the reputa- 
tion of liberality; and in the very same page 
he speaks of the propriety of benefits being ex- 
empted from the ordeal of criticism, and even 
in the same column with this uncharitable no- 
tice, has the following observation, to which 
we most cordially subscribe : * When we look 
at the frail tenure by which actors hold all that 
is valuable to them in public opinion, we can- 
not but lament every instance of injustice.” 
To such a lamentation we leave this editor, 
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Bull of 
newspaper of Wednesday sennight, ina 
report of some proceedings at the Man- 
sion House, respecting the famed Bridge 
Street Association, says, Mr. Thackray 
‘read over the names of several anony- 
mous correspondents,—Nil desperan- 
dum pro Rege et Lege, P. J., P.V., 
&e. Ke, 

Appropriate Texts.—The public 
have oftea been amused with cross- 
readings in the newspapers, in which, 
from casual combinations of words, very 
curious ideas are sometimes produced. 
The following, though not of that class, 
owes its effect entirely to a fortuitous 
circumstance :—Dr, Blair, in the third 
volume of his sermons, after an elegant 
dedication to her majesty, chbeces, for 
the text of his first discourse, * Exalt 
her, and she shall promote thee; exto! 
her, aud she shall bring thee to honowr,’ 

There is another laughable instance 
of a text, accidentally made choice of 
by a worthy clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Enfield, who, the first Sunday after 
his marriage, preached from the fol- 
lowing text:—* Have pity upon me, 
Have | pity upon me, O ye my friends, 
for the hand of God hath touched me.’ 

The Coronation.—It is usual for two 
gentlemen of the court to walk in the 
procession as Dukes of Normandy and 
Guienne, habited in the ancient dress 
of the dneal peers of France. ‘They 
ure described as follows, 10 a book of 
the age of Henry VUE. and the account 
wrrees withthose of latertimes: * ‘I'wo 
sjulers for the king’s bodie, bearing in 
baudrick wise twoo mautelles, [of crim- 
son velvet) furred with ermyus, wear- 
lng twoo hattes of estate of crymsen 
clothe of golde, beked over beke, turn- 
yd upp belinde, and furred also with 
ermmynes, in representation of the king's 
two duckesses of Gyen and Norman 
die.’ Of the tirst appearance of these 
characters in our coronations, | have 
not found any account; but it may be 
conjectured that they were introduced 
after the conquests of Edward ILL. for 
the purpose of perpetuating the claims 
of our Norman and Angevine princes. 

—_ ae 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.A. and Obed Darristler, have been re- 
ceived. 

** M. is informed, that the subject to which 
he alluded in his last letter, will not be pursued 
further for the present. 

Philo-Wyatt, in defence of the Earl of Bles- 
sinton and the Monumental Trophy, reached us 
tuo late for insertion this week, but it shall ap- 
peariu our next. In reference to Philo-Wy- 
att’s private note, we can assure bim that we 
have uothing to do with the faction he speaks 








the *Times’—The Pines of, nor do we believe that any such faction ex- 


ists; and if either the speculating artist or bis 
noble patron think themselves aggrieved, our 
columns are ope to the best defence they can 
make. 
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To Parents and Guardians. 


ENTLEMAN, well known as 





A G 


the Author of several Works on Education, has } 


opened a BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


meee ee ee 





GENTLEMEN, about Two Miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, in which the comforts of home are 
combined with the Studies of a Public School. 
The Terms are Forty-five Guineas per annum, 
for Pupiis under Ten Years of Age ; and Fifty 
Guineas when they exceed that Period. Fur- 
ther Particulars will be known from his Card, | 
which may be had at Mr. Hailes’s, Bookseller, 
Museum, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in one large volume 
royal 4to. price 41. 4s. in boards, 


THE TRAVELS of COSMO THE 
THIRD, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through a 
large part of ENGLAND, in the Reign of 
Charles the Second (1669.) | Faithfully trans- 
lated from the original Italian Manuscript in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. 

To which is prefixed, an Original and Intér- 
esting Memoir of the LIFE of COSMOIII. 
Embellished with an Engraved Portrait of the 
Grand Duke, and Thirty-nine Views of the 
Metropolis, Cities, Provincial Towns, and No- 
blemen’s and Gentlemen's Seats, as they existed 
at that period, and were delineated by Artists 
in the suite of Cosmo. 

Printed for J MawMan, 39, Ludgate Street. 








Cambro- Briton —This day is published, in two 
vols. 8vo. price 1] 5s. 

THE CAMBRO-BRITON ; intend- 
ed to disseminate amongst Strangers, a correct 
knowledge of the History, Language, Antiqui- 
ties, Poetry, and general Literature of WALES. 
The work embraces a great variety of rare and 
intere sting matteron these subjects, comprising 
accurate iransiations of the Ancient Literary { 
Remains of Wales, accompanied by illustrative 
Observations. 

Published by J. Limaprrap, 355, Strand, near 
Exeter Change; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Caton’s Populur Remarks on Nervous Dis- 
Eases, &C, 
This day is publisied, price 3s. 6d, 


POPULAR REMARKS, Medieal! 

and Literary, on NERVOUS DEBILITY, RE- 

LAXATION, HYPOCHONDRIAG, and HYSs- 

TERICAL DISEASES; cuntaining an Inquiry | 
into the Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of 
those Diseases called Nervous, Bilious, Sto- 

machic, and Liver Complaints; with Observa- 

tions on Low Spirits, and the influence of Ima- 

gination on these acute and distressing Dis- 

eases, &c. Kc. 

By T.M. CATON, Surgeon, 

10, Stanhope Street, Newcastle Street, Strand, 
late of the United Hospitals of St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s. 

Printed for Messrs Sherwood and Co. 20, 
Paternoster Row; Neely, 22, Change Alley, 
Lombard Street; and C. Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall. Where may be had, 

CATON on INDIGESTION, 
and CUTANEOUS DISEASES, with Observc- 
tions on Eruptive and Scorbutic Pimples of the 


/ and Consuls. 
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This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 
5s. boards, 

MY NOTE-BOUWK:; or, Sketcues 
from the GALLERY of St. STEPHEN’s; a Poem, 
By WILFRED WOODFALL, Esa. 
EpsCovrts pos GAARAOUS. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 











Just published, 12mo. price 5s. extra bds. 


THE SECRETARY’s ASSISTP- 
ANT; exhibiting the various and most correct 
modes of SUPERSCRIPTION, COMMENCE- 
MENT, and CONCLUSION of LETTERS, to 
Persons of every degree of Rank; including 
the Diplomatic, Cleric:l, and Judicial Digni- 
taries, with Lists of the Foreign Ambussadors 
Also, the Forms necessary to be 
used in Applications or Petitions to the Kingin 
Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Go- 
vernment Offices, and Public Companies; with 
Tables of Precedency, and the Abbreviations of 
the several British and Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood.—By the Author of the Peerage 
and Baronetage Charts, &c. 

‘Give unto every man his proper title, lest 
he be offeuded, and ye betray your ignorance,’ 
— Psalms 

Printed for the AUTHOR, and sold by G. and 
W. B. Wuirraker, Ave-Maria Lane; and 
Joun Warren, Old Bond Street, &c, 





SCROFULA, | 
| and Marshall, Stationer’s Cvurt ; 





ace and Skin, price 3s. 


Excellent Books for Young People, from Three 
to Fifieen Years old. 

1. THE TRAVELS AND OB- 
SERVATIONS of HAREACH, during Sevea- 
teen Centuries ; with Maps and Pi .jtes. 

By the Rev. T. CLARK.—8s. 
2. Mopvern Tour of Asia, with Plates, by 
Do. 8s. 

3. A MoveErn Tour of Europe, do. do. 8s. 

4. Murray's History of FRANCE, 5s. 

5. Tre Eoy’s ScHOOoL.—By MIss SANDHAM, 

3s. 
6. THe ScunooLt FELLows ; a Tale for Girls. 
Do. 4s. 
7. More Minor Morais. By do, ds. 6d. 
8. FAMILY SUPPERS; Evening Tales, 2 vols. 
73. 

9. Tus Puzz.e for a Curious GIRL. Plates, 
2s. 6d. 

10. A Day’s INstRUCTIVE Excursion. By 
JAUFFRAT, 2s. 6d. 

11. THe AccIDENTS of YOUTH; 
Warning, 2s. 6d 

12. THe WeLL-e2ed DoLt, with plates, 2s. 6d. 

13. THE ROCKING-HORSE, do., 2s. 6d. 

14. THe Bee and BurrerRFLY, do, 2s 6d. 

15. THe History of GoG and MaGoa, do., 
Is. 6d. 

16. THE New Sixpence. Col. do., Is. 6d. 

17. THE LirrLe RED RIDING-HOOD, do. do. 


Tales of 


Is. 6d. 

18. THe LirrLe Man and Lirr_e Mar, do. 
do. ls. 6d. 

19. Dirro, set to Music. By Dr. CaLcort, 
D. D. 2s. 

20. INFANTINE STORIES. By Mrs. FENWICK. 
2s. 6d. 


Printed for R. SOUTER, 73, St. Pau)’s Church 
Yard. 


London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, &trand, 
two doors East of kxreter Change; where advertise 
ments ore received, and communications * for the 
Editor’ ( post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin 
Charrile, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by ali Booksellexs 
and Newssenders.—Priated by Daridsu., Via Boe 
welt Court, Curey-Sti cet. 
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